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NORTH ATLANTIC — 
COMMUNITY OR TREATY 


B. K. Sandwell 


The June Conference of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs at Quebec on the subject of the North Atlantic Community may 
not have developed any great amount of agreement on many of the 
different aspects of that subject, but it did seem to produce almost com- 
plete unanimity on at least two points: that the policy of the Canadian 
Government in regard to NATO was considerably ahead of Canadian 
public opinion in the mass, and that it was the duty of all serious students 
of international affairs in Canada to lead that public opinion to a livelier 
realization of the urgency of the situation. Even so, there was protest at 
the closing general session that the temperature of the Conference itself 
had not been urgent enough, that it had shown too little sense of the 
perilous character of the times. 

NATO however was not the subject of the Conference. There was 
practically no division of opinion as to the propriety and necessity of 
NATO, and of the general policy of “negotiation from strength.” 
Differences arose over the question of how strength was best to be 
obtained by the North Atlantic powers and Canada in particular, and 
still more over what was meant by negotiation and how it was to be 
conducted. And upon what was actually the announced subject of the 
Conference, namely the North Atlantic Community, there was a very 
wide range of difference between the opinions enunciated, and _ little 
evidence that they had been conciliated or modified by the discussion. 

The North Atlantic Community is obviously a quite different concept 
from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, even if one regards the 
two as containing identically the same list of nations—which it is difficult 
to do seeing that Ireland (Eire) cannot well be left out of the concept 
of the Community and cannot at all be brought within the scope of the 
Organization. The Conference, which was so well attended as to allow 
of its being divided into no less than four round tables, developed a 
great diversity of opinion as to the amount of accent that should be 
placed on the Community, ranging from the view which regarded it as 
the real foundation of the Organization to that which regretted that 
anything had ever been said about it and wished to have NATO treated 
as a purely military alliance or regional pact. 

The view of the Canadian Government, which incidentally was 
reiterated to the Conference by Mr. Pearson at the formal dinner, is 
that the historic existence and present spiritual importance of the 
Community are vital factors in the genesis and development of the 
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Organization. But this view was vigorously controverted by some of 
the members in each round table. Nobody questioned the necessity of 
the Organization, but it was argued that basing it on the idea of the 
Community was bad policy or bad logic or both. It made the Organiza- 
tion appear exclusive, and exclusive in a particularly dangerous way. 
Instead of an association of geographical neighbours for mutual pro 
tection, a NATO based on the i 
be regarded as a reassertion of the right of the Western [European 


of the Community might come to 


nations and their descendants across the Atlantic to run the world in the 
old ‘“‘white man’s burden” manner. 

On the other hand it was also declared to be illogical, and to make 
NATO either too narrow or too broad for the Community it was 
supposed to represent. Some of the round tables were reminded that if 
an Atlantic Community really existed, and was based on common 
cultural and spiritual qualities and a common history, and if it included 
the United States and Canada, it must certainly include Australia and 
South Africa, and probably also a number of South American countries 
which were pretty completely dominated by Western European peoples 
There was some question also whether Germany was really a member of 
such a Community if properly defined, and whether the Germans had 
ever been a part of Western European civilization. Also, was it logical to 
exclude Spain and Portugal, which obviously had been members of the 
Community, merely on the ground that they had departed from it by 
setting up more or less totalitarian systems of government? And if a 
totalitarian government was a sufficient reason for exclusion, was 
there not an equally good reason in the persistence of some NATO 
nations in maintaining an “imperialist” kind of colonial system? The 
only, but possibly the adequate, answer to all this was that groupings of 


nations for a practical purpose are seldom logical, to which however 
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loud protests that neither Canada nor the United States was 1n the least 
likely to mitigate its claims to absolute sovereignty for many long 

to come. To these protests, however, the rather telling objection was 
made that there has in actual fact been a good deal of “erosion of 
sovereignty’ as a result of the pressures of the cold war, and that 
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this erosion was taking forms which it would be dithcult to upset when 
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international tension diminished. The outstanding example of this was 
the proposed and already developing integration of the armed forces of 
NATO in such a way that while the combined forces would have a 
proper balance of the various type of armament the forces of each 
separate nation would not. 

On the question of methods (to be employed by NATO in the 
process of negotiating from strength and of acquiring strength in order 
to do so) different round tables took very different lines of discussion, 
partly owing to the fact that at some of them the economists predomin- 
ated and at others the military experts; one table actually complained 
of a shortage of economists, which must be the first time that such a 
complaint has been voiced at any Canadian conference of this kind 


uurden of military 


[here was very general agreement that the economic 
preparedness would have to be borne mainly by those NATO nations 
with the largest surplus, that is to say the highest standard of living 
above absolute necessities, and that Canada stood high up on t 
Canada being a country with a low population and immense natural 
resources, including supplies of many raw materials of the greatest 
militarv value, was assigned by most of the economists to the task of 
producing these raw materials, to be worked up into finished form 
largely by nations with greater supplies of labour and lower wage costs. 
Much of these raw materials would have to be contributed without 
expe ctation of payment trom any outside source, and the effect of this 
on the Canadian balance-of-payments situation with the United States 
was discussed at length with very varying views 

This line of approach led naturally to the question of the capacity of 

2 


the Canadian people for prolonged sacrifices, in taxation, diversion + 
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manpower, and diminished standard ot living, in a period of apparent 


peace or of very limited and remote local fighting such as that in Korea. 

It was agreed that Korea had made very little impact upon the Canadian 
; 

consciousness, and m peakers felt that resistance to present high 
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however objected to the timing and method of that inclusion, and these 
tended to be the same body of opinion which had objected to the Com- 
munity idea as irreconciliable with the inclusion of Germany. It seemed 
to be agreed that so far as Canada was concerned, positive commitments 
for mutual defence would have to be limited, and that NATO was the 
appropriate limitation; for other areas “flexibility of decision” was 
essential in the military sphere, but this threw an added responsibility 
on Canada to render such economic support as she could to strengthen 
these areas for their own defence. It is probably safe to say that there 
was a general feeling that NATO with its strict commitments should 
not be broadened by the inclusion of any more territory (except of 
course Ireland if she wanted to come in), but that bilateral agreements 
between the United States and additional European nations might be to 
the general advantage. 

Very little was said about either the Commonwealth of Nations or 
the United Nations in any of the discussions. Some participants looked 
hopefully to the United Nations as the proper field in which negotiations 
with Russia should be carried on, as against a bilateral process between 
NATO and the Russian group, but the point was not developed. On 
the economic side however the Colombo Plan received general approval, 
and there was considerable apprehension lest the concentration of high- 
level attention in Canada on the military aspects of NATO might lead 
to the skimping of this very important undertaking. Several economists 
however pointed out that the difficulty about the Plan in its early stages 
was that of working out the details of the methods by which Colombo 
aid could best be extended to the needy nations, and that until these 
were solved it would be necessary to move slowly. 

The questions of conscription and of compulsory military training 
were not raised in the programme and do not appear to have been 
discussed formally at any of the tables. They came up by implication in 
the discussion of the extent to which Canada would have to submit her 
policies to the judgment of her associates in NATO, and in that dis- 
cussion there was a strong emphasis on the point of Canada’s smal! 
manpower supply in comparison to her vast natural resources, and her 
relatively undeveloped capital equipment in comparison with older 
nations. The significance seemed to be that, the international situation 
being a long-term one and NATO a long-term project, Canada’s most 
useful contribution would be a small but highly specialized military 
effort, the largest possible output of raw materials and partly finished 
goods, and the rapid expansion of her capital equipment so as to make 
her a powerful source of the munitions of war in case an ultimate resort 
to force should become necessary. The existence of such a source would 
be an important element in that strength without which negotiation 


would be either useless or hopeless. 


Toronto, June 1952. 
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A HUNDRED MILLION VOTED: 


The Indian Elections in Retrospect * 


HE Indian elections were a massive political phenomenon, 

difficult to describe comprehensively in a single article. I shall 

attempt only to explain the experience which Indians brought to 
the elections, something of how and for whom they voted, and what 
this may mean. 

There are more than 350,000,000 men, women and children in India. 
Of these about 176,000,000 were twenty-one or over when the electoral 
rolls were prepared and were otherwise eligible to vote. Although some 
eighty per cent of the eligible voters were illiterate and the vast majority 
had never before cast a ballot, approximately 106,000,000 voted—a poll 
of just over sixty per cent. 

The poll was a remarkable pageant. Late last November, before 
snow fell in the north, voting began in the hill districts of Himachal 
Pradesh, snug against the high Himalayas. Then it swung south to 
Travancore-Cochin, a sub-tropical state only a few degrees north of the 
equator. Sweeping onward, it opened its boxes to millions of peasants 
in the 100,000 villages of the hot, agricultural plains, workers in the 
cotton mills of Bombay and the jute mills of Calcutta, lawyers and 
businessmen and professors in Delhi and Madras, tribal people near the 
northeast frontier, and labourers on rolling tea plantations in Assam. 
It ended in the hill districts of Uttar Pradesh toward the end of 
February, when the weather moderated there. 

An electoral movement on this scale is new in Asia. The new post- 
independence note had already been struck—for example, the provincial 
elections in Pakistan and the general election in Burma last year—but 
the Indian elections had been under preparation since early 1950 and 
their size and completeness set them apart as a specially significant 
event. Before 1947 (except for an abortive effort to establish democracy 
in China) the farthest any Asian government had gone in consulting the 
people was the arrangement made by the British in India in 1935 
whereby educated and propertied Indians, constituting something more 
than ten per cent of the population, were allowed to elect representatives 
to provincial assemblies. A few of the Indian princely states had also 
held elections prior to 1947. These were modest measures compared 
with the arrangement worked out by the Indian Constituent Assembly 
between the spring of 1947 and the autumn of 1949. 

3efore the elections some sceptics declared that no adequate 

*This article was contributed by a Canadian who gathered his information 
on the spot. 
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machinery for polling the vast, heterogeneous and inexperienced 
electorate could be devised, that the voters would be apathetic, and that 
corrupt practices would vitiate the results. These unkind prophets were 
proved false. The electoral machinery was constructed and operated 
with magnificent good sense and skill. Although voting was light in a 
few states, it ranged from seventy per cent to ninety per cent in others, 
and the average for the whole country compares very favourably with 
that in western countries—particularly in view of the enormous number 
of potential votes. While factory workers turned out in good numbers, 
voting in rural areas, where literacy is generally lowest and communica 
tions are most difficult, was on the whole heavier than in cities and towns. 

There were complaints of unfair practice from some defeated candi- 
dates, and repolling was ordered in a few polling stations because it was 
felt that ballot boxes might not have been properly sealed. It has been 
generally agreed, however, even by spokesmen for opposition parties, 
that the elections were remarkably fair and free. Only six instances of 
violence were reported in the whole country. One of these was in an 
old princely state, where feeling between supporters of deposed maha- 
rajahs and government supporters ran high. It is also said that a 
resident of this state, defending its public manners to a friend from 
another part of the country, boasted that at any rate dacoities (armed 
robberies ) had virtually ceased during the election period. “Perhaps,” 
the friend cunningly replied, ‘the dacoits were running in the elections!” 

The vast majority of the voters demonstrated that, under wise 
leadership, they are capable of sensible political judgment. About sixty 
per cent of the popular vote—some 61,000,000 votes—went to those 
moderate, progressive parties (forty-five per cent to Congress, ten pet 
cent to the Socialist Party and five per cent to K.M.P.P.); about 
thirty per cent to miscellaneous parties, a large proportion of w 

; 
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moderate in outlook, and Independent candidates: only five per cent 
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oppress Muslims in India and develop a dangerously hostile attitude 
toward Pakistan, were resoundingly defeated. 

In a sense the mass of the people are still under political tutelage— 
notably that of Mr. Nehru. Because his influence with the people is 
still the biggest single factor in Indian politics, it is difficult to assess 
their outlook per se. It is nevertheless commendable that at this stage, 
in spite of complex regional and class interests, the people on the whole 
have chosen well. It was probably with this in mind that Mr. Nehru 
stated in a letter written last February to Congress Party candidates 
who contested the elections: “My respect for him (the illiterate voter) 
has gone up and whatever doubts I might have had about adult 
uffrage in India have been removed completely.” 

The illiterate voter was not altogether unprepared for the elections. 
Indian civilization is at least 4,000 years old. In the course of the 
centuries there developed a society largely based on caste; and more 
often than not government was fragmentary, despotic and even alien; 
at the same time the hard facts of economic life prevented the masses 
from rising much beyond subsistence level. It might fairly be said 
that this is hardly the sort of national experience upon which to base 
a great experiment in democracy. Still, there are other factors. Indian 
culture is broad and deep and fundamentally there is a spirit of tolerance 
and patience among the Indian people. Also long years of living together, 
some experience of village democracy in panchayyats and co-operatives, 
and contact with tax-collectors and other officials both fair-minded and 
otherwise, have given the great mass of Indians the habit of relating 


1 


everyday problems, even though largely in local and simple terms, to 


their social and political environment. 

During the past fifty years or so this process has gone further. When 
Gandhi, Nehru, the late Sardar Patel (himself a son of the soil) and 
others took the “freedom movement” to the people, harnessing it to 


+ 


their desire for a better life, the people gained a new experience of 


politics. They became used to visits by political workers, mass meetings 
nd similar political activities. At the same time the British themselves, 
through the governments of the day, were taking steps to improve 
onditions. All in all, peasants and workers, though still lowly, began 


hey had a place in the body politic. The four 
vears following the transfer of power were marked by a slow increase 

the intensity of party politics and a further development of such 
organizations as trade unions and co-operatives. During the past twenty 


vears or so, the ideal of a secular state has become paramount in India, 


id o il policv has been firmly set against the caste system. By the 
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political sagacity of the electorate. It may be that unconsciously he was 
also giving a bouquet to the local political machine; but there is truth 
in his main contention. 

It is nevertheless the public-spirited among the educated middle and 
upper classes who are chiefly responsible for the considerable success 
which democracy has already had in India, and it was they who created 
the conditions which made successful elections feasible. While it is 
possible to cite outstanding exceptions such as Sardar Patel and Dr. B. R 
Ambedkar (born an “untouchable,” but sometimes known as “the 
architect of the Constitution’’) it is from these classes that most Indian 
leaders have sprung. Some of what is good in modern India may fairly 
be attributed not only to the British but also to a few enlightened 
maharajahs, to outstanding “‘dewans”’ (i.e. Prime Ministers) of certain 
princely states, and, even more, to the more senior Indian members of 
the Indian Civil Service and the judiciary. It is these officials and those 
who follow after them (though they are still too few) who form the 
backbone of the Indian administration today. 

It was in the hard field of political conflict, however, that educated 
Indians gained their most significant experience of public affairs 
Through long years of discussion, agitation, and organization—some- 
times legal, sometimes illegal—in the press, in private meetings and on 
public platforms—thoughtful and patriotic Indians developed an in- 
creasingly strong and articulate movement for “swaraj’’ (1.e. freedom) 
led by the Indian National Congress, which achieved a membership of 
some 30,000,000, and the Muslim League which went over to Pakistan 
at the time of partition. The leaders—Gandhi, Nehru, Jinnah, Maulana 
Azad, for example—were men of great culture, and the majority of 
their co-workers were also educated men and women whose horizons 
were wider than their opportunities and who wished to gain, for them- 
selves and for their fellow-countrymen, freedom and the benefits they 
believed freedom would make possible. 

Most of what they learned about politics they learned in their role 
of agitators against the government, and they frequently boycotted the 
legislatures. Toward the end of British rule, however, and in the years 
immediately thereafter, they gained some experience in them. Mr. Nehru 
formed an interim government late in 1946, and the Constituent Assem- 


bly was chosen in 1947 by provincial assemblies which had been elected 


in 1945-46. This same Constituent Assembly in addition to drafting 
the Constitution, also functioned as a Legislative Assembly until January 
26, 1950, when the Constitution came into force, and then as the central 
parliament pending the general elections. The central government and 
the central parliament were then predominantly Congress, as were 
governments and legislatures of the states as these were created. As 
opposition parties which already existed in embryo grew stronger and 
as others sprang up or split off from the Congress Party, it became 
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leadership. Only the Congress Party, however, gained experience in 
government in these early years of independence. 

The Constitution contains detailed provisions for elections. Shortly 
after it came into force legislation to give effect to some of these pro- 
visions was passed and an Election Commission headed by a Chief 
Election Commissioner was appointed by the President. The Commis- 
sion enlisted officials to help it and set about preparing the electoral 
rolls. To illustrate the gigantic nature of this task, Indians sometime 
relate that Dr. Rajendra Prasad, now President, once amused himself 
when presiding over the Constituent Assembly by calculating the 
thickness of the Indian electoral roll if printed forty names per foolscap 
page with the pages bound together. He decided that a book so bound 
would be 600 feet thick! 

The Commission also addressed itself to the thorny problem of 
constituencies. After some fairly bitter controversy it worked them out 
on a basis which was considered reasonably satisfactory by the main 
parties. The mechanical difficulties alone were formidable, however. 
As voting for both the central House of the People and twenty-five 
state bodies was to take place at more or less the same time, it was 
necessary to delimit both central and state constituencies. When the 
jigsaw puzzle was completed the Commission had a board on which 
there were more than 3,000 constituencies, central constituencies each 
with a population of about 720,000 being superimposed on state consti- 
tuencies each with a population of something like 75,000. 

In 1951 Parliament passed further legislation defining qualifications 
required of candidates, corrupt practices and how to deal with them, 
etc., and the authorities published rules for the conduct of elections. 
The usual provisions prohibiting candidature of persons who receive 
public monies or who are on the board of a company doing government 
business, and so on, were enforced. Tribunals were arranged to hear 
any complaints after the elections. It was ruled that candidates should 
not provide vehicles to transport voters. Ceilings (about $5,250 in a 
single-member constituency ) were established for election expenditures. 
Political meetings on polling day were prohibited. The use of the radio 
for electioneering was ruled out. There are no private radio stations in 
India, and it was felt the apportionment of time on All-India Radio 
would be difficult with so many parties in the field. In any case, less 
than 5% of the people have access to a radio. 

Meanwhile parties were busy selecting candidates. The number 
desiring to run was enormous. The Congress Party alone (the only 
party which contested almost every constituency) had to select its 
4,000 or so candidates from some 10,000 applicants. A total of 20,000 
candidates ultimately ran. About 6000 of them were Independents and 
the rest were drawn from a total of 120 parties. The majority of these 
vere small local parties, some of which were important in their own 
districts but few of which had national significance. The important 


national parties were the Congress Party which has both progressive 
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and conservative wings and which seeks to establish a welfare state; 
the Socialist Party, which upholds socialist principles similar to those 
of the Labour Party in the United Kingdom; the K.M.P.P. ( Peasants, 
Workers and Peoples Party), a party split off from Congress, which 
has similar aims but which aspires to replace it as the leading national 
party; the All-India Scheduled Castes Federation, which seeks to 
promote the welfare of depressed classes; the Hindu Mahasabha ( Hindu 
“Greater Association’ Party), the Jan Sangh (Peoples Party) and the 
Ramrajya Parishad (‘Godly Rule” Party), right-wing parties associated 
with orthodox Hinduism; and the Communist Party and its allies. 


As election time approached lates in successive areas began 


electioneering. Leaders of national parties embarked on extensive tours, 
the most energetic being Mr. Nehru, wh visited every part of the 
country between late November and early February, often making 


eight speeches a day and returning to the capital for only brief periods 
to attend to pressing public business. Toward the end of his tour he 
spent two of these days in Allahabad campaigning in his own con 
stituency. His chief opponent was a “sadhu” (holy man) who had 
taken a vow of silence and who responded to Mr. Nehru’s speeches by 
clashing cymbals while other “‘sadhus” chanted religious songs. Quite 
sensibly, in view of his limitations as a speaker, the ‘‘sadhu” had made 
it known that he had no desire to sit in parliament and that he would 
resign the seat if he won it. He was running simply to register his 
violent dislike of the Hindu Code Bill which would alter certain Hindu 


social customs. 
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the vote out was not always easy. Typical of the attitude of some 
peasants was the reported reply of a farmer to the political worker who 
urged him to vote on polling day. “I'll vote,” he said, “if you'll come 
here the day after and do some weeding to make up for the time I'll 
be losing.’”” The vote was taken successively in separate areas and 
spread over three months, partiy to avoid more interference than neces- 
sary with agricultural operations, which are vital in a country where the 
food supply is marginal at best. 

The Election Commission did its utmost to facilitate voting. There 
were about 250,000 polling stations. It was arranged as far as possible 
that there should be not more than 1,000 voters per station and that 
no voters would have to travel more than ten miles at most to cast his 
ballot. More than 2,000,000 steel ballot boxes, fitted with special locks, 
were constructed and at least 400,000,000 ballot papers were printed. 
About this many boxes were needed to equip the large number of 
polling stations, at each of which there would be voting for several 
candidates for both central and state legislatures; the large number of 
ballot papers was required to provide for the electorate of 176,000,000, 
each of whom would need at least two ballot papers and some of whom 
would need three or four. The reason for this was that some constituen- 
cies were “dual-member’’—1.e. they elected both a general member and 
another member to represent scheduled castes or tribes. This is a tem- 
porary constitutional provision, expected to lapse in ten years 

Kach polling station was served by a presiding officer and perhaps 
five clerks and four policemen. The total staff thus employed was about 
600,000, sufficient to serve only a fraction of the stations. This was 


the other reason it required three months to complete the poll; it was 
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at the polling station, which more often than not would 
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under a hessian ‘‘pandal’’ (marquee), he would first g 


his name would be checked off on the list and he would receive an 
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identification slip bearing a serial number corresponding to that against 
his name. Passing a board on which the symbols of parties and Inde- 
pendent candidates were displayed, his next step would be to approach 
the State polling booth. Outside it he would be given a ballot paper in 
exchange for his identification slip. Proceeding inside the booth, where 
he was entirely alone, he would look for the box bearing the symbol of 
the party or candidate he favoured and drop his ballot in that box. On 
leaving the booth he would be given another ballot which he would use 
in the same manner in the booth for the House of the People. This 
system allowed a secret ballot and was relatively simple. It also provided 
reasonable safeguards against stuffing of boxes and multiple voting ; the 
careful use of serial numbers prevented the former and the latter was 
made extremely difficult by marking the voter’s forefinger with indelible 
ink before polling. 

An important effect of adult suffrage in India is that women have 
suddenly been given far more political power than they had before. They 
constitute one half the electorate. In some parts of India women still 
live very secluded lives and, except for a minority of remarkably public- 
spirited leaders, it is still rather unusual for a woman to assume a 
position of equality with men in day-to-day affairs. Before the elections 
there was some doubt as to how fully women would participate. These 
doubts were to some extent justified when it was found that many 
married women modestly declined to give their husbands’ names and 
therefore could not be enrolled. Even when their names were on the 
list it was occasionally found that they would be shy about giving their 
husbands’ names for identification purposes on polling day. In this case 
the difficulty was usually got around by the polling clerk reading off 
names until the woman nodded and said “Hain!’’ (yes) or by a near- 
relative who was with her giving her name. About 2,000,000 married 
women deprived themselves of a vote by such reticence. Nevertheless 
women as a whole responded well to the call of the franchise: it has been 
estimated that between 35 per cent and 40 per cent of those who voted 
—or about 40,000,000—were women. 

When all the votes had been counted it was found that the Congress 
Party had secured absolute majorities over all other parties in twenty 
of twenty-five states; these included such large key states as West 
Bengal, the Punjab, Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Mysore. How- 
ever, in two of these states—Hyderabad, where Communists and their 
allies secured nearly hali as many seats as Congress, and Rajasthan, 
where Congress had an uphill fight against entrenched loyalty to former 
princes (one of whom was killed when his own plane, which he was 
piloting on an election tour, crashed )—-Congress secured only a bare 
majority. In four of the remaining five states Congress won more seats 
than any other single party but failed to secure an absolute majority. 
These were Madras and Travancore-Cochin, important southern states 
where Communists displayed strength; Orissa, where the landowning 
class which is opposed to Congress still has great influence; and 
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P.E.P.S.U., a small largely-Sikh state in the north where the Akali 
Dal, a communal Sikh party, made its only good showing. The fifth 
state is Tripura, a small centrally administered state in the north-east, 
where Communists and their allies elected more members than Congress 
to the state Electoral College. 

The Congress Party dominates the new House of the People. Out 
of 499 members, 10 of whom are appointed, 362 belong to the Congress 
Party—giving it a majority of 74 per cent. However, the other moderate 
parties have made a very weak showing, the Socialists electing only 12 
members, the K.M.P.P. 9 and the Scheduled Castes Federation 2. The 
three Hindu parties of the right have mustered only 10 members alto- 
gether. Sixty-seven seats are scattered among other parties and Inde- 
pendents, leaving Communists and their allies the largest single opposi- 
tion groups with a membership of 27. 

The elections have completed the structure of government called for 
by the Constitution. In the March-May period, there have been indirect 
elections (a) to establish, in states desiring them, upper houses which 
reflect the outlook of the lower houses and also of local bodies, educa- 
tional institutions, persons eminent in the fields of art, literature, science, 
social service, etc.; (b) to provide at the centre a second chamber of 
216 members (the Council of States) elected by the members of the 
central and state lower houses and also containing a few nominees of 
the type mentioned above; (c) to have a President and Vice-President 
elected by an Electoral College composed of the members of all central 
and state representative bodies. 

India now has a strong Congress government at the centre and in 
most of the states. In two or three of the states where its lead was 
slim, the Congress Party may have difficulty in maintaining stable 
governments. It is reported that, in forming a government in Madras, 
they have included a few members of other parties but this does not 
appear to involve outright coalition. C. R. Rajagopalachari, former 
Governor-General and more recently Home Minister in the central 
cabinet, who has been persuaded to come out of retirement to head the 
Madras ministry, knows Madras and its problems very well and is 
ideally qualified for his present position. In another of the marginal 
states, P.E.P.S.U., a Congress government has already fallen to the 
Akali party which, it is reported, joined with the two Communist 
members of the assembly to unseat it. Still, the broad picture is that 
India is governed by the Congress Party. 

The Communist election effort was concentrated mainly in the 
southern states of Hyderabad, Madras and Travancore-Cochin and in 
Bengal and Tripura in the north-east, and its successes were confined 
almost entirely to these states. Curiously communism seems to have 
attracted some middle-class sympathy and support in these and a few 
other areas. Still, there is no evidence that, except in Orissa where it 
won six seats in the state legislature, it has much vote-getting capacity 
in other parts of India; indeed in Bombay State, where it has a good 
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deal of moral support and put on a modest campaign, it elected only one 
state member, and none to the centre. While it casts its shadow rather 
markedly over the south, it is a potential rather than a present threat 
in India as a whole. The remarkable feature of its present situation is 
that for the first time it has emerged as a legitimate parliamentary 
opposition party. State assemblies had previously contained a handful of 
1 


Communists but the party had mainly operated underground, throug 


| 
propaganda channels and by means of open and brutal violence in 
isolated areas. The authorities fought hard to combat its subversive 
activities and to destroy its guerilla forces; then last vear it decided 


to concentrate on constitutional methods. It will find the Nehru 


ment as implacable a political opponent as it did in the jungles of 
Telengana and the hills of Tripura. 

One task which confronts the governments of states like Madras 
and Travancore-Cochin, is to regain the confidence of those people who 
have turned to the Communists. This is an organizational and psycholo- 
gical problem which 1s now being tackled. It is too early to predict the 
outcome, but certainly Congressmen in the affected areas realize that 
Communists there have replaced them in the minds of many poor people 
as the sort of politicians who are prepared to serve their interests. 
Awareness of a problem is often the first step toward solving it. 

The other task facing all governments is economic and social. Under 
Mr. Nehru’s leadership the Congress Party has placed before itself 
and the people a progressive social and economic program. It would 
appear most desirable that, whatever deviations may be advisable in 
detail, progress may be made in the next five years toward such main 
objectives as increased production, land reform, more and cheaper food 
and cloth, more widespread education, continuing communal harmony, 


and better opportunities for depressed classes. India’s present govern- 


ment hopes that leadership along these lines will inspire a conviction 
among the masses that the kind of society the government is trying to 
build deserves their active co-operation as well as their votes. It is a 
lew national outlook, reaching down through all classes, that 1s sought 
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only supplies Indians with food but also provides funds for economic 
development. The Government of India sells the grain through its ration 
shops and uses the proceeds to finance the construction of dams and 
many other development projects. This, of course, 1s only one method 


among many which are feasible. India really needs capital assistance at 
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least over the short term—and, of course, technical assistance. For the 
rest, we may look to the spirit which to-day animates the best Indian 
leaders—politicians, officials, engineers, scientists, and social workers. 
They have a dream for their country which they mean to make a reality. 
The Indian democratic experiment is of great significance for the 
whole of Asia. Because India is big and has a sufficiently stable and 
experienced administration to make a major social and economic pro- 
gramme feasible, what happens there can be as important as what 
happens in China in the whole Asian context. Faced with the bitter 
realities of life in an overpopulated, underdeveloped continent, China, 
for reasons of her own, has chosen the even more bitter slavery of 
communism. India, on the contrary, is trying to build a society which 
will preserve and enlarge human values. She has chosen to do this by 
boldly embracing full political democracy. The present leaders of India 
believe that the average Indian peasant or worker is not essentially a 
man to be duped by fond Communist promises or misled by communal 
bigotry but rather a sensible human being who will support a good cause 
if it is really there for him to support. So far this belief has been splen- 
didly justified; a great deal will hinge on its continuing vindication. 


Toronto, June 1952. 
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THE GERMAN “PEACE CONTRACT”: 
A BRIEF ANALYSIS 


Edgar McInnis 


It would be hard to find a precedent for the convention recently 
concluded between Western Germany and the three leading western 
Powers. In a situation which debarred the negotiation of a formal peace 
treaty, an attempt has been made to establish to the maximum degree 
the substance of peacetime relations. The maximum, however, stops well 
short of the restoration of full sovereignty to the Germans, even while 
it involves the abandonment by the western Allies of the effective 
exercise of their occupation rights. 

There is a revealing contrast between this agreement and the 
recent treaty with Japan. In this latter case the refusal of Russia 
to participate was no insuperable barrier. The western Powers were 
still free, practically as well as legally, to make their own terms. All 
of Japan’s ex-enemies who chose to associate themselves with those 
terms could become parties to the treaty. Japan might still remain 
in a technical state of war with Russia, as well as with China and 
India, but that in no way affected the full restoration of peaceful 
relations between her and the other signatories of the treaty. 

An attempt to follow the same procedure in the case of Germany 
would have run into almost insuperable difficulties. It could only have 
been done if the western Powers were prepared to abandon all idea of 
German unification, to treat Western Germany as a separate sovereign 
entity, to reach with her an agreement on a definitive boundary settle- 
ment, and to reject and even resist all Russian claims to any rights 
whatever in the western zones under the instrument of surrender. 
The impracticability of any such policy is particularly evident when 
we keep in mind that a main motive for the agreement was to secure 
German assent to participation in the European Defence Community 
and the other measures of west European integration such as the 
Schuman Plan. This called for a policy which would offer the Ger- 
mans substantial benefits without at the same time demanding undue 
sacrifices, and which would also if possible refrain from pressing the 
inevitable provocation to Russia to the point of an_ irreconcilable 
breach. 

Consequently, the agreement is not a full scale peace treaty. It is 
not even, as in the case of Japan, an arrangement embodying a settle- 
ment between Germany and her ex-enemies in the West. It is an 
agreement between the three occupying powers and the government 
they had set up in their federated zones. It does not bind any other 
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western states, let alone Russia. Canada, for example, is not formally 
committed by any of the clauses of the agreement, though she will 
undoubtedly accept their implications and is a party to the NATO 
protocol pledging aid to western Germany against aggression. 

It is of course both natural and desirable that various provisions 
that would normally form part of a peace treaty should be incorporated 
in these agreements. There are however relatively few such clauses 
in the main convention. They are chiefly to be found in the supple- 
mentary “Convention on the settlement of matters arising out of the 
war and the occupation”; and even here their purpose is much more 
to safeguard the continuing interests of the western Powers than to 
enlarge the scope of German authority. 

But if only a portion of the terms can be looked on as final, the 
various conventions and related documents do none the less provide 
for a striking advance in the status and powers of the West German 
government. Subject to certain necessary reservations, that government 
is to have full authority over its external as well as its internal affairs. 
The Occupation Statute under which the Allies retained an overriding 
authority is to be repealed; the Allied High Commission and the 
various Land Commissioners, through which that authority was exer- 
cised, are to be abolished. Henceforth relations will be through the 
normal channels of diplomacy. The Allies will sponsor the admission 
of Germany to “international organizations contributing to the common 
aims of the free world,” and where there are countries or organizations 
with which Germany does not maintain relations, the three Powers will 
take account of her interests in any negotiations they may themselves 
engage in, and will on request represent those interests vis-d-vis such 
organizations or states. 

There are certain matters over which the three Powers retain 
authority but in which Germany has a vital interest and on which she 
has the promise that she will be consulted by the Powers. One of the 
most vital is the stationing of troops in Germany. On this there will be 
consultation “insofar as the military situation permits”; and apart from 
emergencies, German consent will be needed for the entry of troops 
from nations not now sharing in the occupation. The Powers will also 
consult with Germany in regard to the exercise of their rights relating 
to Berlin or to matters affecting Germany as a whole. 

In Article 7 the three Powers and Germany pledge themselves on 
two highly significant points. They assert as an essential aim the achieve- 
ment of a freely negotiated peace settlement for the whole of Germany, 
and they agree that the final determination of Germany’s boundaries 
must await such a settlement. Meanwhile the parties will co-operate in 
an effort to achieve a unified Germany “enjoying a liberal-democratic 
constitution like that of the Federal Republic, and integrated within the 
European Community”—two stipulations that may have considerable 
effect on the prospects of German unification. If and when unity is 
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achieved, the rights and obligations of the present agreements will be 
ee een ; 

inherited by the united Germany 

‘| rrocedural provisions in the main convention 1llustra 


1 \ | ~ 
hat Western Germany now attains. Disputes over the agree- 
ments are to be settled by an arbitration tribunal of nine members, of 


which three are appointed by Germany, one by each of the western 


Powers, and the remaining three neutral members by agreement between 
Germany and the Powers. There is further provision for a review of the 
convention at the request of any one of the parties in case of a funda- 
mental development such as the fication ot Germany he implica- 
tions of such provisions for the future status of Germany are clear 
beyond question. 

The convention on the settlement of matters arising out of the war 
and occupation removes certain specific restrictions on German sover- 


eignty and equality. It is provided, for instance, that Germany may 
amend or repeal laws passed by the occupation authorities, subject to 
certain exceptions. One exception is the legislation enacted by the 
Control Council, to which Russia is a party; but even this may be 
suspended in its operation within certain limits, though not formally 
changed or repealed. German courts in general secure full jurisdiction 
under German law, and Allied tribunals are to aim at winding up their 
proceedings within a period of from six to ten months. A further 
important concession is the provision for the establishment of a mixed 


board to review the cases of war criminals, with 


1 


the stipulation that a 
unanimous recommendation for termination or reduction of sentence 


shall be binding on the Power that 1mposed the sentence. In another 


field Germany also gains ne authoritv with the concession to her of 
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defence arrangements of which these measures are a part. The con- 
tractual agreements, the European Defence Community, and the North 


Atlantic Treatv Organization are intimately enmeshed, and it 1s spe- 


be 
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cifically laid down that the agreements with Germany shall come into 
effect at the same time as the NATO protocol of mutual guarantee and 
the treaty constituting the European Defence Community. Germany 
can only secure the benefits of the first of these by taking on the 
obligations of the defence treaty. 

Berlin is a special problem throughout. It does not form part of the 
West German state to which the agreements apply, but both the Ger- 
mans and the Allies have a vital interest in assimilating their policies 
toward it into their new basis of relations. Consequently, the German 


rovernment promises te o-operate with the Powers in regard to 
I ~ 


g 
Berlin, and has issued a declaration of policy on such matters of detail 
as finance and trade and currency. The three Powers on their part affirm 
that “they will treat any attack against Berlin from any quarter as an 
attack upon their forces and themselves.” 


The convention on the settlement of matters aris! out of the war 


is very largely concerned with safeguarding the rights acquired by the 
Allies during the occupation and the policies established in certain 
fields. Germany is to refrain from prosecuting anyone for aiding the 
Allies, to maintain the measures directed against cartels ,to continue to 
provide for displaced persons, to implement existing laws on restitution 
and other economic aspects, as well as to safeguard titles to property 
taken as reparations. 

Buried in the clause on reparations is a statement of special signi- 
ficance. In connection with the assertion that the problem will be settled 
by the peace treaty or by earlier agreements, the three Powers promise 
not to make any claim for reparation against current production. This 
has been a crucial point in previous discussions with Russia, and Britain 
and the United States in particular have consistently opposed repara- 
tions in this form. France has now joined with them in renouncing such 
claims for themselves; and since reparations from capital goods were 
regulated in 1949, this problem is virtually closed as far as the west 
is concerned. It is still possible that concessions might be made to 
Russia on both points as the price of a peace treaty for all Germany, 
but Allied willingness to make such concessions will certainly not be 
increased by this provision. 

A convention regulating in detail the rights and obligations of 
foreign forces in Germany is accompanied by a financial convention 
whose conclusion involved some of the hardest bargaining of the 
negotiations. Apart from the question of how much Germany should 
contribute, there was the further question of how this contribution 
should be divided. The Germans wanted the bulk of it to go to financing 
their forces in the European Defence Community; the three Powers 
wanted a substantial proportion allocated to the support of their own 
defence forces within Germany. The outcome was an agreement on an 
interim contribution and its use plus a formula for determining later 
contributions. Until the end of June 1953 the German will contribute 


a monthly average of 850 million marks. During the first six months, 
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551 million a month will go to support the forces of the Powers ; during 
the next three months, 319 million; and for any remaining period up 
to June 1953 the amount will be determined by negotiation. Germany’s 
contribution subsequent to that date will be “comparable to the use by 
other principal western countries of their national resources for de- 
fence,” and will be based on the scale of contributions under NATO. 

There remain certain reserved rights which the Allies retain for 
special use in case of need. Apart from the stationing of armed forces 
in Germany and continued Allied authority in Berlin, any matters 
relating to Germany as a whole remain in the hands of the three Powers. 
In case of external attack or internal subversion, or even a grave threat 
of these, the Powers may proclaim a state of emergency and take such 
measures as are necessary to deal with the situation. As a safeguard 
against undue prolongation, the German government may appeal to the 
council of NATO, and if that body decides that the emergency has 
passed, the three Powers will restore the normal situation as promptly 
as possible. 

Clearly these provisions in their totality fall well short of a com- 
prehensive peace settlement. Certain main outlines applicable to such 
a settlement can be more or less vaguely discerned, but with many gaps 
between. If negotiations are entered upon for a peace treaty for the 
whole of Germany, such questions as boundaries and_ reparations, 
restoration of past rights and regulation of future relations, will have 
to be hammered out with relatively slender guidance from the pro- 
visions of these agreements. 

Yet while the “peace contract’ carries with it a distinct air of the 
interim and the provisional, that may be less a criticism than a tribute 
to the wisdom and restraint of its authors. So long as the final aim, at 
least in principle, is a general peace settlement for the whole of Germany, 
it is essential that the present arrangements should leave as much scope 
and flexibility as is compatible with their immediate purpose. That 
purpose is above all the effective integration of Western Germany ‘‘on a 
basis of equality within the European community itself included in a 
developing Atlantic Community.” It may well be questioned whether 
the attainment of this aim will do much to advance the prospect of 
German unity and a general peace treaty, but in one way or another 
it will assuredly have a decisive effect on the form that the ultimate 
settlement may take. 


Toronto, June 1952. 





TECHNOLOGY AND POLITICAL CHANGE 


H. M. McLuhan * 


Karel Capek, “but I know nothing at all about the reasons for my 

next-door neighbour’s quarrels. This condition of the man of to-day 
is called world citizenship, and it arises from reading the papers.’”’ This 
is to say, among other things, that no matter how much technology 
reduces the intellectual and social isolation of people, their metaphysical 
isolation is little affected. But the speed with which we are to-day 
abridging the intellectual isolation of people is unquestioned. 

Bergson argued that if some cosmic jokester were to speed up the 
entire universe we could detect the event by the impoverishment of 
mind that would ensue. If only on a planetary scale, we are now in a 
position to observe the effects of such accelerated operations socially 
and intellectually, because modern communications have become geared 
to the speed of light, and transportation is not too far behind. 

It is perhaps useful to consider that any form of communication 
written, spoken, or gestured has its own aesthetic mode, and that this 
mode is part of what is said. Any kind of communication has a great 
effect on what you decide to say if only because it selects the audience 
to whom you can say it. The unassisted human voice which can reach 
at most a few dozen yards, imposes various conditions on a speaker. 
However, with the invention of the alphabet the voice was translated 
to a visual medium with the consequent loss of most of its qualities and 
effects. But its range in time and space was thus given enormous 
extension. At the same time that the distance from the sender of the 
recipient of a message was extended, the number of those able to decipher 
the message was decreased. Writing, in other words, was a political 
revolution. It changed the nature of social communication and control. 

Intellectually, the visualization of the word may have made possible 
the rise of dialectics and logic as they are found in Plato’s dialogues. 
And the Platonic quarrel with the Sophists, from this point of view, 
may represent the clash of the older oral with the new written mode of 
communication. For the written form of communication permits the 
arrest of a mental process for private analysis and contemplation, 
whereas the oral form is naturally concerned with the public impact 
on an audience. The Platonic dialogue may well represent a poise 
between the aesthetic claims and tendencies of these two forms of 


Ticrt ABOUT the reasons for the revolution in Mexico,”’ wrote 


expression, between dialectic and rhetoric. 
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The conflicting claims of dialectic and rhetoric or private and public 
communication account for a good deal of subsequent intellectual and 
social history. The Roman world divided the dispute in accordance 
with the position of Seneca and of Cicero, and the mediaeval world 
opposed the methods of study and teaching of the Fathers and the 
Schoolmen. But the invention of printing or letter-press upset the 
mediaeval equilibrium in this matter. For the mechanization of writing 
reduced the effect of the spoken word even more than had the invention 
of writing. And the cheap and rapid multiplication of books not only 
extended the audience for books, but it changed the methods of study 
and teaching from a social to a private mode. There arose a cult of 
privacy. Western culture and religion became centered in the home 
and the book. 

Politically speaking, this social change was felt in the new intensity 
of commercial exploitation of the vernaculars. Printing fostered nation- 
alism when the printers sought to extend their markets as widely as 
possible. For any one vernacular market of newly-taught readers was 
larger than the whole European community of Latin-reading and 
speaking scholars. 

One obvious effect of writing and printing is to bind together long 
tracts of time by making past writers simultaneously available. Associ- 
ated with this effect is the republicanism of letters. Anybody, no matter 
what his origin or condition, has access on equal terms to the written 
messages of “the mighty dead,” so that we can readily link, as most 
have done, the rise of democratic attitudes to the mechanization of 
writing. 

As the mechanization of writing advanced in speed and cheapness, 
and the daily newspaper became possible, a whole series of unpre- 
dictable social and political consequences appeared. The press became 
a source of advertising revenue, for one thing. And larger circulation 
called for a larger range and variety of news. This led to the develop- 
ment of news-gathering agencies and techniques of great scale. And 
while the newspaper took on the format of a popular daily book, collect- 
ively written and produced, it reversed the character of the first printed 
books. 

At first the book had abridged time, making the reader of any period 
the social equal and contemporary of Homer, Horace, or Petrarch. 
However, the new book of the people, the newspaper, created a one- 
day world utterly indifferent to the past, but embracing the whole planet 
The newspaper is not a time-binder but a space-binder. Juxtaposed 
simultaneously in its columns are events from the next block with 
events from China and Peru. And naturally the technologically deter- 
mined format of the press has had revolutionary political consequences. 
It has changed everybody’s way of thinking, seeing, feeling. Perhaps the 
most significant single fact about the newspaper is its date-line. 

Aesthetically speaking, a week-old newspaper is of no interest at 
all, even though intellectually speaking it has exactly the same com- 
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ponents as today’s paper. Aesthetically the newspaper creates an impact 
of immediacy and of super-realism. Metaphysically its mode is existential. 
Its impact is that of the very process of actualization. The entire world 
becomes, in this way, a laboratory in which everybody can watch the 
stages of an experiment. Everybody becomes a spectator of the biggest 
show on earth—namely the entire human family in its most gossipy 
intimacy. One curious aspect of the press is its willingness to be as 
surrealist as possible in its handling of geography and space, while 
sticking rigidly to the convention of a date-line. As soon as the same 
treatment is accorded time as space, we are in the world of Joyce’s 
Ulysses where it is 800 B.C. and 1904 A.D. at the same time. And it is 
certain from even a casual glance at modern science fiction that the 
popular mind is decades ahead of the academic mind in being already 
prepared to drop the date-line on newspapers, and to range as freely in 
time as in space as a means of intellectual discovery. 

This spectator mentality applied not only to the external world 
but to history includes the habit of seeing oneself as part of the scene, 
of participating in one’s own audience participation, as it were; and 
it receives a final degree of extension in television where the participants 
in a show can easily see the broadcast in a studio monitor while engaged 
in acting the show. It is noteworthy that the spectator attitude 1s ex- 
plicitly associated with one of the early newspapers. For the Spectator 
of Steele and Addison was a commentary on the social and intellectual 
scene in the days before professional news-gathering had begun. 
Various inventions like the telescope, the microscope, the spectroscope, 
and the camera obscura coincided with the landscape interest in painting 
and poetry to foster a spectator attitude to the world. The very idea 
of “views” as a way of expressing moral and political attitudes arose at 
this time. Popular metaphors naturally provide an index to changing 
experience. 

For the student of the arts and of politics it is instructive to observe 
how many of the techniques developed for example, in picturesque 
poetry, not only appear in the popular novel but in the press. In fact, 
most current ideas of the opposition between vulgar and sophisticated 
art, or between popular and esoteric culture, are based on a considerable 
ignorance of the ways in which communication takes place in society. 
More specifically, the general concepts of culture have been based on 
an interest in the moral and intellectual content of art forms, to the 
neglect of the form itself as a major component of the expression. As 
attention has widened to see any culture as a communication network, 
it has become apparent that there are no non-cultural areas in any 
society. There is no kind of object or activity that has not some rapport 
with the entire network. 

The beloved detective story will serve as an example of a supposedly 
non-cultural type of expression, Built around the character of an omnis- 
cient and omni-competent sleuth whose lineage stretches backwards 
from Holmes to Da Vinci it manages to be popular poetry about the 
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modern city. The sleuth is a master of every facet of the city. With 
the skill of an organist at a five-keyboard instrument, he can touch 
any note or level of metropolitan life. He is familiar with all the dives 
and clubs. He knows the whole range of drinks, foods, clothes, perfumes, 
as well as every intricacy of transportation routes and schedules. Any- 
body in the future who wished to acquaint himself with the full range 
and texture of the modern big town would not be able to find in 
reputable novels anything comparable to the poetic reportage of the 
detective story. The raw mechanical power that is imparted to the 
ordinary metropolitan citizen by his milieu is found in the gestures and 
idiom of the sleuth. 

But much more remarkable, as cultural expression, is the form of 
the detective story. Written backwards, in order that the effect of the 
story may always be the exact reconstruction of a crime, the form is 
based on the same method as that employed in laboratory experiment 
and in modern historiography, archaeology, and mechanical production. 
But the detective story preceded these sciences in the discovery of this 
method. It is only one striking instance of popular expression which 
has its tap-root in the deepest intuitions of our culture. 

If the mechanization of writing had some such typical effects as 
have been suggested, it is not too surprising that its extreme develop- 
ment should have coincided with a tendency to switch from words to 
pictures. This switch was already under way in the eighteenth century 
with its spectator outlook and passion for landscape in the arts. By the 
nineteenth century the demand for illustrations for letter-press became 
very strong, not only in the book and newspaper but also in the very 
form taken by the esoteric arts, as for instance Rimbaud’s ///uminations. 
Photography and cinema may be seen as the response to prolonged 
pressure of demand rather than as gratuitous inventions. Perhaps they 
can be viewed as ultimate or extreme mechanizations of writing. More 
probably, however, telegraphy has claims to be considered the extreme 
verge of the mechanization of writing beyond which one enters the 
Marconi world of the mechanization of speech. 

Like any extreme these processes reversed the original effect, and 
tended to separate people from the printed word. So that in pictorial 
papers and magazines even words take on the character of landscape. 
Variety of types is employed to build up the page as a visual unit 
rather than as a mere linear transmission of printed words. The Chinese 
never had an alphabet, but their ideograms are pictorial translations of 
human gestures and relationships. As our press has become more 
pictorial our whole culture has become more sympathetic to Chinese 
art and expression. So that the very features of our culture which have 
intruded disruptively into the East have also brought us a basis for 
approaching their kinds of communication. Modern advertising is a 
world of ideograms. 

There have been so many domestic and social revolutions associated 
with the consequences of the mechanization of writing that it is natural 
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to wonder why so little attention has been given to the matter. Without 
any special awareness of just what revolutions we have been through 
we have hurried from the age of cinema into the era of television. 
3etween cinema and television we managed to squeeze in radio, the 
mechanization of speech. 

By way of obeisance to our own ingenuity, people have often felt 
obliged to marvel at radio and television by exclaiming: “Although it’s 
happening over there, it’s also happening right here.” This kind of 
self-hypnosis is undertaken in a spirit of uneasy propitiation of the new 
god. But the real power of these deities is exerted when we aren’t 
looking. The mechanization of speech meant that the most intimate 
whispers or the most ordinary tones of conversation could be sent 
everywhere instantly from anywhere. Beside the effects of this revolu 
tion in communication even those associated with the invention of 
writing and printing are trivial events. Radio meant the widest dispersal 
of the human voice and also the ultimate dispersal of attention. For 
listening 1s not hearing any more than looking is reading. And all the 
networks of human communication are becoming so jammed that very 
few messages are reaching their destination. Mental starvation in the 
midst of plenty is as much a feature of mass communication as of mass 
production. 

The stereotypes of advertising have been developed as the nexus 
between mass consumption and mass production. Advertising has been 
the means of organizing the mass market. For advertisements are 
constructed scientifically as machines to stream-line and channel the 
multiplicity of human desires until they are effectively geared to 
production. A more effective mode of psychological collectivization 
could not be imagined than that imposed by the giant stereotypes of the 
desirable which are insinuated, without argument but with intimate 
urgency, by the symbolist techniques of visual and auditory appeal in 
advertisements. These stereotypes are not the product of chance but of 
careful investigation and experiment with the human recipients. For 
the present time the realities of political and social change are to be 
studied in this area. Among other things, these changes mean that 
events cannot be reported if they involve a degree of complexity in 
excess of the available stereotypes, so that in modern diplomacy the 
negotiators will naturally refuse to attempt a working agreement that 
cannot be followed by or reported to non-professionals. There must be 
some simple moral or national formula to hand for the diplomats to 
depend upon, such as will justify them to the half-listening, half-waking 
world hour by hour and day by day. In this way the new media have 
compelled history and actuality to feign a simplicity that just isn’t there. 
Thus the magic and mythic power so characteristic of the mass media, 
having first hypnotized the recipients of their messages, have then, in 
effect, pronounced the real world to be an illegitimate and reprehensible 
territory. The same sort of paradox is inherent in the movie as a 
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night-time therapy applied to the victims of dream routines of daily 


work. 

It would be too much in the spirit of the current effect of the new 
media to brand these and allied developments as deplorable. For, if the 
new reality of our time is in the main a collective dream or nightmare 
brought about by the mechanization of speech (television takes the final 
step of mechanizing the expressiveness of the human figure and gesture ) 
then we must learn the art of using all our wits in a dream world, as did 
James Joyce in Finnegans Wake. 

On looking closely at the newspaper once more, it becomes evident 
that as a popular art form it embraces the world spatially but under 
the sign of a single day. The newspaper as a late stage in the mechaniza- 
tion of writing is handicapped in taking the next step, which occurs 
easily in radio and television, namely to cover not only many spaces 
but many times, or history, simultaneously. But even the newspaper 
has long felt the pressure to take this step. In juxtaposing items from 
Russia, India, Iran and England, it is plain that there is also a diversity 
of historical times that are being artificially and arbitrarily elucidated 
under a single date line. Even in so intimate and influential a fact as 
dress design, modern archaeology has increased the range of style and 
idiom to include in a single season types of attire developed many 
thousands of years apart. The Time and Western Man of Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis is the classic study of the romantic stigmata of the enthusiastic 
time-traveller. But the further development of communication in space 
as in historical time, has tended to lessen the romantic appeal of distant 
times and customs in favour of a direct stylistic interest in their imme- 
diate value and relevance. The modern study of the past, as of distant 
places, has the effect of making them as much a part of the present as 
our own problems. So that for the modern mind history has become not 
a receding perspective but a present burden. 

This cumulative effect of our techniques of production and of 
communication has been felt everywhere in the world as an impatience 
with ‘‘the dead hand of the past.’”” As we become more familiar with 
the components of this revolutionary state of mind we shall discover 
in our social life as in our private life that there is no past that is dead 
And that “‘the dead hand of the past” is an indispensable guide in the 
present. 

In other words when communication devices have achieved the 
speed of light, there occurs a social and historical simultaneity as well 
as a local and temporal one. And since the various societies of our 
world comprise many ages, as well as many places, the immediate effect 
of modern communication in overlaying all of these is to create disloca- 
tion and distress. The first impulse of reason is to cry out for uniformity 
at any cost, to prevent further waste, confusion, and madness. A clean 
sweep, a new start, and the abolition of historical differences seem 
to be demanded for mere survival. 

It would seem that even so superficial an examination of the impact 
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of technology on culture and politics poses some useful matters for 
study. The great political discovery of the eighteenth century was 
social equality. The principal insight of this century to date is perhaps 
the anthropologist’s awareness of cultural equality. Modern anthropolo- 
gists, deeply influenced by our new skills in communication, have 
arrived at the conviction that all cultures are equal. That is to say, 
that seen as communication networks, all cultures past or present 
represent a uniquely valuable response to specific problems in inter- 
personal and inter-social communication. This position amounts to no 
more than saying that any known language possesses qualities of ex- 
pressiveness not to be found in any other language. But as a matter of 
practical politics the awareness of cultural equality (a by-product of new 
techniques of communication) will certainly prove as benign a force as 
can be imagined, because it frees each society from the odium of 
inferiority or the arrogance of superiority. Each is free to learn from all 
the others while possessing itself in quiet. 

And by way of abating some of the dread most people feel towards 
the power of mass communications at present it might be well to 
consider how with radio or the mechanization of human speech, the 
hustings and the forum have given way to the round table and face-to- 
face discussion in the presence of small audiences. Also, with television 
has come a weakening of the magic and myth of the movie “star.” It 
appears that the intimacy and immediacy of the flexible television 
camera and screen are much less favourable to the star system than the 
movie camera and its giant screen on to which are poured such dreams 


as money can buy. 


Toronto, June 1952. 






























MIGRATION AND WORLD POLITICS 


By W. Friedmann * 


CALLED THE NEW Wok LD into existence to redress the balance of 

the Old.” This grandiloquent phrase, though used in a quite 

different context by Canning well over a century ago, is now 
often quoted by the advocates of mass migration from Europe to the 
New World. Most of us have grown weary of sweeping phrases. The 
last thirty years have shattered one faith after another, in the League of 
Nations, in World Government or a European Federation, in the 
United Nations Charter, or a Universal Bill of Human Rights. Nation- 
alist and racial prejudices seem more powerful than ever, while the 
world-wide conflict between the Communist and anti-Communist Powers 
greatly impedes freedom of movement. 

Mass migration between continents is an idea bold in conception and 
appealing to the imagination. Its practical execution, however, is beset 
with theoretical and practical difficulties. Yet, some sober thinking on 
the achievements, possibilities and limits of large scale migration in 
contemporary conditions is worth while for more than one reason. In 
the first place, the maldistribution of population and the over-crowd- 
ing of some parts of the earth is one of those problems which will be 
with us long after the menace of Communism, Fascism and the dangers 
of a third world war may have subsided. Migration can, at least, make 
some contribution to the solution of this problem. 

In the second place, the migration problem presents a challenge to 
the western democracies. It is, in fact, one of the greatest, most urgent 
and most constructive tasks facing the North Atlantic Treaty Powers 
as well as the nations of the British Commonwealth, and between them 
these two associations of nations provide today the main physical and 
moral reserve of the western democracies. Only co-operation and joint 
action will lead to the solution of a problem which 1s political as well as 
economic and human. 

Lastly, this matter of migration and resettlement can teach us some- 
thing about the limitations of human plans and ambitions. 

Of all the deeds of the Nazi régime its policy of mass extermination, 
mass expulsion, deportation and forced resettlement of millions of men, 
women and children will probably stand out in history as the foulest and 
most cruel. Yet, if Hitler’s ghost can still take some satisfaction in the 
extermination of millions of Jews and Slavs, and in the up-rooting of 
millions of others, the long term results of his policy have been startingly 

*Professor of Law, University of Toronto; author of German Immugration 
into Canada and other works. 
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different from what he intended. When, in 1933, Nazi policy forced 
large numbers of Jews and political opponents out of Germany, migration 
had come to a virtual standstill. The people who, as mathematicians, 
scientists, doctors, jurists, economists, philosophers and politicians, went 
to live and work in Britain and the Dominions, in the United States and, 
to a lesser extent, in Latin America, were only a tiny segment of the 
world’s population, but they have exercised a deep influence on the 
thought, research and international outlook of all these countries. They 
have stimulated fundamental as distinct from applied, research in the 
United States; broken into the isolationism of many parts of America; 
and produced an almost revolutionary change of outlook in such countries 
as Australia and New Zealand. 
I] 

The mass deportations of the last war, which left millions of people, 
from almost any European country, stranded in Germany will, perhaps, 
prove even more significant. What Hitler wanted was to turn Slavs and 
other Europeans into a new slave class under their Germanic masters, 
while the vast spaces of Eastern Europe were resettled with people of 
Germanic stock. What he achieved was that the German-speaking 
peasants from the borderland between Rumania and Hungary—settled 
there for over seven hundred years—are now refugees from Poland 
somewhere in Western Germany, and from there begin to emigrate to 
Canada or Australasia; that Estonian professors, Soviet lawyers, Czech 
craftsmen or German scientists now find themselves in Canada, 
Australia or Brazil. 

Over two million men and women have emigrated from Europe 
overseas since the end of the war. Of these, over one million were re- 
moved by the International Refugee Organization (1I.R.O.) which has 
just gone out of existence. It has been replaced by a more limited and 
even more temporary organization which is to resettle the remaining 
115,000 displaced persons from Central Europe. The achievement of the 
I.R.O. has been as magnificent as it has been unspectacular. It has 
selected, trained and counselled a particularly difficult and heterogeneous 
collection of people left uprooted, poor and embittered in Germany after 
the collapse. It has chartered ships, negotiated with a number of Govern- 
ments, and had the lion’s share in solving at least one of the major 
problems of Central Europe. Its record is magnificent proof of what 
an international agency can do, if it 1s given a task and inspired with 
a sense of purpose. 

At the same time, one million people emigrated of their own accord 
to seek new overseas homes. Two million people are less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of the present world population. Yet, the psycho- 
logical and political significance of this emigration, which is certain to 
go on for some years, is far greater than the numbers suggest. From 
the great wave of nineteenth century emigrations, it differs in two ways. 
Nineteenth century emigration—overwhelmingly to America—was, on 
the whole, spontaneous. Its main motive power was poverty and, for 
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some, a sense of adventure. Most of the emigrants were farmers and 


agricultural labourers, going to settle the empty and 


ot the American continent. Now the main motive of emigrdtion is force 
or tear. Nearly all emigrants from Europe leave because they have 
been expelled from their homes and countries, either by Nazi Germanv 


or the Comunist countries of Eastern Europe, or because they want to 


leave the fears and uncertainties of the old world behind them. The 
social and economic background of the post-war migrant, too, differs 
greatly from that of the nineteenth century. Among the migrants there 


are still large numbers of East European, Italian, or German peasants 
But the countries which today absorb the great majority of the emi 
grants, in particular Australia and Canada, are in a stage of vigorous 
transition from providers of food stuffs and raw materials, to highly 
industrialized nations. Their main demand is for skilled tradesmen of 
all kinds, for engineers and scientists, that is for a more educated and 
urbanized type of immigrant. Within a few years the emphasis maj 
well change, once again. As the population and industrial development 
of these countries progresses, their food surplus dwindles and the drift 
from the land accelerates, so that, despite the mechanization of farming, 
they may soon need again the agricultural immigrant, the peasants and 
farm labourers, of whom large numbers are available in Central Europe 

The background of present-day emigration also accounts for the 
relatively large number of intellectual and professional people who go 


overseas. Their absorption is 1n many ways more difficult than that 


the farmer or skilled tradesmen, but their influence on the intellectual 
scientific and cultural life of the recipient nations is likely to be con- 
siderable. In such countries as Australia and New Zealand, which 


hitherto have had a small and homogeneous population, the impact of tl 


newcomers from European countries, many of them artists or scholars 


of high standing, is already noticeable. 
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III 

What can migration contribute to the solution of the burning prob- 
lems of our time? First, it can do little to the long-term problem of 
over-population of our globe. The countries where the increase of 
population threatens to outstrip their resources at an ever-increasing rate 
are mainly in Asia. Outside the Western hemisphere, it is in India, 
China and Egypt that modern civilization has been effective enough to 
decimate disease or mortality through lack of hygiene, but not effective 
enough to lead to an increase or better distribution of food and land 
or to the adoption of new social habits such as birth control. The present 
migration movement leaves these countries out completely. None of the 
receiving countries will accept other than white immigrants, except on a 
token basis. Australia, in particular, is certain to adhere to its “white 
Australia” policy from which no Government has departed since the 
establishment of the Commonwealth in 1900. It is fear that Australia’s 
high living standards would be threatened by an influx of cheap Asian 
labour, rather than racial prejudice, which sustains this policy regardless 
of party difference. Even if Australia or Canada modified their policies, 
no more than a small fraction of the surplus population of Asia could be 
absorbed. The influx of hundreds of thousands of Indians, Indonesians, 
Chinese or Japanese into Australasia or the American continent might 
have a disturbing effect on the social or economic structure of the receiv- 
ing country, but it would hardly make any impact on the Asian popula- 
tion problem. The Commonwealth has developed the Colombo Plan as 
a constructive alternative. Britain and the white Dominions have made 
a beginning in the attempt to assist such countries as India through the 
development of irrigation, power projects, scientific farming and other 
means designed to create a better balance between resources and popu- 
lations inside the country rather than through emigration. These efforts 
go parallel to the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization and 
other United Nations’ agencies, and to the so far modest beginnings of 
President Truman’s Point Four Programme. 

The second great barrier to migration is the Iron Curtain. Apart 
from the legacy of displaced persons left in Germany after the war and 
unwilling to return to their home countries, there has been virtually no 
movement of populations between the Communist and non-Communist 
countries. The only exception are the 150,000 Germans who, it is esti- 
mated, annually move, mostly illegally, across the “green frontier” from 
Eastern to Western Germany. The thousands of Czechs, Poles, Ukrain- 
ians, Hungarians and others who have, since the War, come to America 
and Australasia, are all refugees. They may, for many years, constitute 
the only link between the civilization of Eastern Europe and the rest of 
the World. An attempt to preserve this cultural heritage has recently 
been made by the establishment of the Free College of Europe in Stras- 
bourg which, if it does not deteriorate into a pure propaganda centre, 
may become an important cultural institution. More important than 
this, however, is the gradual influx of European intellectuals and pro- 
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fessional men into America and Australasia. Some will find their way 
into the national life of their new country, but there remains an impor- 
tant and unsolved task for the universities of North America and 
Australasia. They could, in a calmer atmosphere than that of Strasbourg, 
and with great profit to themselves, utilize the heritage and attainments 
of thousands of men and women of many countries whose abilities today 
largely go to waste. 

Migration today affects only a few countries both at the giving and 
receiving end, but the political importance of the movement is far 
greater than numbers suggest. The population pressure in Italy whose 
surplus is estimated at some three millions, is chronic, but its political 
significance has never been greater than today when Italy’s association 
with the Western democracies, in particular through NATO, is of out- 
standing political and strategic significance. Migration can never be a 
substitute for the solution of Italy’s internal problems, but it can at 
least help to ease a situation which constantly threatens the political 
stability of Western Europe. The surplus population of Western 
Germany, on the other hand, estimated at 1,500,000, is almost entirely 
the product of post-war developments. Nine million refugees flooded an 
already disrupted country, expelled from Eastern Germany by the 
Poles and from the Sudetenland by the Czechs. The great majority 
have found employment, which is evidence of West Germany’s remark- 
able economic recovery; but the pressure remains great and it is in- 
creased by the fact that so far only Canada and, to a limited extent, the 
United States accept Germans as immigrants. This situation is obviously 
becoming anomalous as Western Germany becomes more and more 
closely associated with the Western democracies. 

IV 

As we have seen, migration is, in practice, confined to certain 
areas. The over-population problem of the teeming masses of Asia may 
be solved by inter-Asian migration, or by technical and economic assist- 
ance from the West, or by a combination of both. But emigration from 
Asia to the Western World, on any major scale, is not within the realm 
of practical politics. All the countries behind the Iron Curtain are also 
sealed off except for a trickle of refugees. For the Western World the 
migration problem means that there are certain European countries in 
which the population pressure is becoming an economic and _ political 
problem. These countries are Western Germany, Austria, Italy, the 
Netherlands and Greece. The main areas of reception are the overseas 
Dominions of the Commonwealth and, in particular, Australia 
and Canada. The United States has not so far liberalized its immigra- 
tion policy to any considerable extent. In 1950 it permitted the immigra- 
tion of 50,000 Volksdeutsche, that is, people of German ethnic origin 
but not necessarily of German nationality. The United States has also 
relaxed its immigration regulations by permitting the very small national 
quotas to be anticipated. Thus the Latvian quota of immigrants has 
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already been filled for more than three centuries in advance. President 
Truman, in a message to Congress, in March 1952, has called for a 
further liberalization of U.S. immigration policy which would enable 
several hundreds of thousands of Europeans, mainly refugees from Com- 
munism to come to the United States. Latin America is of particular 
interest to emigrants from Southern Europe, to whom it is racially and 
climatically more congenial. But the Latin American States all together 
have only taken an average of 140,000 immigrants in the last three 
years. The policies of most of these states are fickle, and their political 
stability uncertain. It would be difficult to count on them as a major 
factor in an international migration policy. 

The immigration policy of Israel is even more difficult to fit into an 
international programme. Israel has been built up by immigration of 
Jews from all over the world. It is determined to keep its doors open, 
though its capacity for further large scale immigration is decreasing, 
but its policy can only indirectly form part of an international migration 
programme. 

Finally, inside Europe itself migration has come to a virtual stand- 
still especially since France stopped its policy of drawing Italian, Polish 
and other foreign workers to replenish its falling population. 

In the light of all these factors, a number of highly authoritative 
estimates have recently been made both of the needs and possibilities 
of inter-continental migration. They are a healthy corrective to the 
fantastic figures often circulated by publicists equipped with imagina- 
tion rather than solid information. As prominent a figure as Sefior de 
Madariaga, after a recent visit to Australia, was reported to have said 
that there was no reason why Australia should not hold 100 million 
people. Such statements can do little good. After many years of study, 
scientists, demographers, engineers and others have come to the con- 
clusion that a target of 15 million people for Australia is a reasonable 
one, and this involves tremendous efforts in organization, housing, food 
production, education and other fields. Lecturers and publicists would 
do well to observe what it means in terms of practical effort, to absorb 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand immigrants from dozens 
of countries in one year, in Australia or Canada. Short of Wellsian 
revolutions in the harnessing of atomic, solar or other forms of energy, 
or new ways of irrigation, the vast sand deserts of Australia and ice 
deserts of Canada will remain uninhabitable. The targets set by respon- 
sible international organizations are fortunately more realistic. A recent 
I.R.O. report estimated that some 5,000,000 persons should emigrate in 
the next ten years from the over-populated European countries men- 
tioned earlier: Western Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Austria and 
Greece. Its estimate of numbers 1s close to the actual targets set by the 
principal countries of immigration. They are: 200,000 a year for 
Australia; 150,000 a year for Canada; 140,000 a year for Latin America; 
36,000 a year for the United States; 10,000 a year for New Zealand. 
lf these figures are maintained, some 5,000,000 people would migrate 
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within the areas indicated during the next ten years. More recently, the 
International Labour Organization put forward a more specific and 
ambitious plan. It submitted to a conference of twenty-seven nations, 
held at Naples in October 1951, proposals for the setting up of an 
International Migration Administration under the auspices of the I.L.O. 
A Migration Council, within the framework of the I.L.O., was to be 
entrusted with the task of moving 700,000 Europeans within five years. 
This Council, composed of both immigration and emigration countries 
was to have gathered data, drawn up projects, organized centres of 
training and transportation, managed a loan and grant fund and pro- 
vided facilities in the receiving countries. The funds were to be provided 
by the participating countries. 

This Plan was rejected by three countries whose votes mattered 
most: the United States, Australia and Canada. The United States 
delegation was compelled to reject it because Congress has vetoed the 
use of United States funds for any international organization whose 
membership includes Communist, Communist-dominated or Communist- 
controlled countries. The I.L.O. members include such states as 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, although none of them has recently 
been active or even attended the Naples Conference. This Congress 
resolution, if interpreted strictly, will exclude American participation in 
any international agency set up in the post-war period when a number 
of smaller countries, now Communist-controlled, joined the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 

Australia and Canada rejected the Plan for more practical reasons ; 
neither of them was prepared to entrust to an international agency the 
delicate and controversial problem of what numbers and types of immi- 
grants they should admit. 

A far more modest plan setting up an Advisory Organization within 
the I.L.O., was adopted, with the United States, Australia and Canada 
abstaining. It is likely to add one more impotent agency to the large list 
of advisory international organizations. 

Yet it would be deplorable if migration policy continued to remain 
a purely national business. Few statesmen, parliamentarians, and pub- 
licists seem yet to have grasped the outstanding practical importance of 
a co-ordinated immigration policy. The main countries of emigration 
and immigration are either parties to the North Atlantic Treaty Organt- 
zation or members of the Commonwealth, that is of the two international 
associations which today constitute the main collective defence of the 
Western World. Britain and Canada belong to both, and the United 
States, through its defence treaty with Australia and New Zealand, has 
now created direct links with the Pacific members of the Commonwealth. 
At present, immigration policy is a purely national affair. At one time 
Australia, Canada or Brazil may compete for certain German technical 
specialists, most probably for the same kind of skills that the reviving 
economy of Western Germany may need itself. At another time valu- 
able skill may go to waste. Co-ordination of immigration policies within 
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the Commonwealth is certainly urgent. But it is an even more important 
task for NATO. It is a paramount interest of NATO, and a particularly 
persistent demand of the United States, that Europe should set its own 


house in order and increase its productivity. But it is not only the 


over-crowding of West Germany and Italy which 1s a serious menace 
to the stability of Europe. National frontiers and sovereignties also 


block almost completely the movement of people from surplus tO 
deficiency areas within Europe. For example, the lack of British coal 
y aggravates the economic position of both Britain and 
continental Europe. Britain cannot find enough coal miners in Britain ; 
they could come from Germany or Italy. But their admission, except 
quota of Italians, has so far met with unsurmountable 
national and racial prejudices. Sweden wants workers badly, for her 
mines and forests, while France will for many years suffer a labour 
shortage at a time when she is expanding her productive resources. 
These problems cannot be solved by a stroke of the pen. They are part 
of the immense task of creating a sense of unity in Europe which will 
make vital and obvious common interests overcome history and national 
prejudices. The Schuman Plan may make a beginning. It provides 
for free movement of steel and coal workers among the six participating 
countries (Western Germany, France, Italy and the Benelux Union) 
and prescribes the abolition of immigration restrictions. A wider freedom 
of movement within Western Europe is at least as important and far less 
dubious a task than the revival of a German army. It should not be 


beyond the ingenuity and resourcefulness of the West to set up a 


Migration Committee in which those nations of the Commonwealth 
principally interested in immigration would co-operate with the NATO 
Powers themselves on the political as well as the economic co-ordination 
of migration policies. Within this framework we have the basic com- 
munity of interests which 1s lacking in the wider and less homogeneous 
forum of the [.L.O 

Such an imaginative, realistic and far-sighted migration policy is no 
panacea for the ills of our world. But it 1s a most vital, challenging and 


ong run the western world can solve it 








THE INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS 


Sanda Bossy * 


N THE EVE of the XVIIIth International Red Cross Conference, 

being held in Toronto between the 26th of July and the 7th 

August 1952, it may not be superfluous to recall the history and 
legal status of a body which, although its emblem’ is as familiar as their 
national flag to people of all lands, is often better known for its countless 
and widely differing local welfare programmes than for its international 
scope. 

Yet the idea which gave rise to the present Red Cross movement 
was the result of an experience of battle between soldiers of many 
nationalities and from the very beginning aimed at alleviating human 
suffering on a supra-national level. 

For centuries the care of war-casualties had been left to religious 
communities or to rudimentary army medical services which were 
generally inadequate to deal with the aftermath of any but the smallest 
skirmishes. Not until the outbreak of the Crimean war, when Florence 
Nightingale on the British side and the Grand Duchess Helena Pavlovna 
on the Russian side were pioneers in establishing regular nursing 
services behind the lines, was any organised effort made to give the 
wounded medical attention. 

The vision of expanding these services to include all armies, by 
setting up in every country a voluntary aid society recognised and pro- 
tected by the belligerent powers, was born five years later in the mind 
of Jean Henry Dunant, a young Swiss banker travelling in June 1859 
through Lombardy where the united forces of Napoleon III and Victor 
Emmanuel of Sardinia were campaigning against the Austrian army 
led by Francis Joseph. 

Born on June 8, 1828 at Geneva of an old family, Henry Dunant 
had led a life of peaceful prosperity. Then, one early summer, intent 
on reaching Napoleon | 
emperor certain concessions his colonial authorities were unwilling to 


1] 
foe ee Sener amet ene Pate gemma SP a 
11 in the hope ot obtaining from the victoriou 
grant to a Swiss company in Algeria, he accidentally witnessed the 
battle of Solferino. 

In military and political history its date, June 24, 1859, marks the 
opening of the modern era of warfare. Owing to faulty intelligence, 


the encounter took place unexpectedly at dawn, finding most of tl 
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been working with the Canadian Red Cross Society on the prelimi wise of ti 
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‘Replaced by a “Red Crescent’ in certain Mohammedan countries and by a 
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three hundred thousand men who made up the two armies unfed and 
unprepared. For fifteen hours the battle raged relentlessly under the 
blazing sun before the Austrians finally retreated leaving more than 
forty thousand casualties, friend and foe, lying on the battlefield. To 
use Dunant’s own words, “the approaches of Solferino were literally 
thick with dead and wounded.”’ 

The French quartermaster’s department, whose duty it was to care 
for them, could do no more than carry a fraction of the survivors on 
mule-back or on springless carts to the neighbouring town of Castiglione, 
the houses, churches, squares and streets of which were soon filled to 
capacity. Overcome by what he saw, Dunant forgot the mission he 
was on and spent the following weeks rallying the horror-stricken 
inhabitants of Castiglione, as well as a handful of Austrian prisoners of 
war and foreign travellers, round him to relieve the plight of the 
abandoned wounded and dying. It was during this period of unremitting 
toil, which permanently affected his health, that he became known as the 
“Samaritan of Solferino’”’ and it was then too that his example of 
impartiality towards soldiers of every nationality—“Siamo tutti fratelly”’ 
(“We are all brothers’))—paved the way for the absolute neutrality 
which is the corner-stone of the Red Cross to-day. 

Dunant, however, harboured no illusions regarding his efforts at 
Solferino ; he knew that another forty thousand wounded eventually died 
for lack of proper medical care and this knowledge haunted the rest 
of his life. Three years later, in 1862, he wrote an account of his 
experiences under the unassuming title of 4 Memory of Solferino,’ in 
which he achieved the feat of combining one of the most vivid pieces of 
nineteenth-century war-reporting with a plea on behalf of the wounded 
in the field. He set forth a plan for the establishment of voluntary aid 
societies in every country to train personnel and prepare equipment in 
peace-time, urging, prophetically, that such a project would ultimately 
benefit the whole human race and was therefore the concern of “every 
nation, every district and every family, since no man can say with 
certainty that he is for ever safe from the possibility of war.’’ At the 
same time, he pointed out that such societies could also render assistance 
in times of natural disaster. 

Met with an enthusiastic response, the book quickly ran into several 
editions which were soon read by the general public and government 
officials alike throughout Europe. 

Early in 1863, Dunant’s project was examined by a Genevese 
benevolent organisation, four of whose members were appointed to 
help him secure international recognition for his proposed societies by 
drafting his suggestions in a form acceptable to governments. Un- 
daunted by the fact that they were only private citizens of the Swiss 
Confederation, the “Committee of Five,’’ as Dunant and his helpers 
‘Un Souvenir de Solférino.” An English translation appeared the same year 
ind a modern English version of the book was published in 1947 for the British 
Red Cross Society by Cassell and Company, London. 
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al foundations of an interna- 


tional movement uniting voluntary aid societies to be set up in every 
country with governmental approval. 

While small committees for the relief of war-casualties sprang uy 
m country after country, Dunant himself toured the courts and chan 
celleries of Europe to appeal directly to the rulers and enlist their 
support. [:ncouraged by the favourable reception of his ideas, he called 
together a conference for the creati of “international permanent 
societies for the relief of military casualties in war-time” at Geneva in 
October 1863, which was attended by delegates from sixteen countries 
who agreed on the main points of his proposals. 

At the request of the “Committee of Fiv the Swiss Federal Gov 
ernment convened a diplomatic conference in August of the following 
year with a view to drafting the principles of neutrality and voluntary 
aid unofficially agreed upon at the previous meeting into legal clauses 
binding upon the governments who subscribed to them. Fourteen 
powers were represented at this conference and twelve of them signed 
the international treaty resulting from their debates, which was thereafter 
known as the First Geneva Convention € Amelioration of th 
Condition of the Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the Field 
They thereby bound themselves to recognise the voluntary societies set 
up in their countries for the aid of casualties of both sides in case « 
war and to protect all medical personnel, conveyances and _ hospitals 
suitably distinguished from their miltary counterparts by a_ special 
emblem—a red cross on a white field, or the Swiss colours in revers« 
selected as a tribute to ry Dunant. 1 event 1s a remarkable one 
in retrospect, not only be se it laid t legal foundation upon which 
the Red Cross | rests, but also because it took place at a ti! 
internation i S f sivels 1S the prit ple « tl ibsolute 
Soverelg { ty te 
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down in the aly village of Heider lhere he received the news, 11 
x that he had been awarded the first Nobel Peace Prize and there, 
‘ he died in 191 rely 1d embittered man who had be 
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t Europe 

Meanwhile, the original ‘““Committee of Five” appointe n “Inter 
national Committee for the Relief of the Wounded” which, since 1880, 
has become officially known as the /nternational Committe t the a 
Cross. The te ternation describes the nature of the Committee's 
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work, which is international in scope, while its composition is entirely 
Swiss to ensure neutrality. From 1864 onwards, this body, gradually 


extending its membership to twenty-five Swiss citizens, has acted as a 
neutral and non-political intermediary between belligerents in time of 
war, and has safeguarded the Red Cross principle of political, denomi- 
national and racial impartiality, as well as taking cognizance of breaches 
Geneva Conventions, in time of peace and of war. 
\s more and more governments iollowed the example of the first 
twelve powers signatory to the Geneva Convention, the number of 
national Red Cross Societies grew constantly, often from very small 
In Canada, for instance, the Red Cross flag was first flown in 1885 
to mark the makeshift ambulance accompanying the troops sent out to 
uit down the prairie farmers’ rebellion led by Louis Riel. Mayjor- 


General G. S. Ryerson, of the Canadian Army Medical Corps, who was 


responsible for adopting the emblem, also did more than any single man 
to introduce the organisation for which it stood to Canada. The follow- 


ing year, the “Canadian Branch of the British National Society for 
Relief to Sick and Wounded in War-Time” was founded in Toronto 
under the chairmanship of Major-General Ryerson, constituting the first 
overseas branch of the future British Red Cross Society. The organisa- 


t 
tion was incorporated by Act of the Canadian Parliament in 1909 under 


the name of Canadian Red Cross Society and authorised to carry on 
all the activities set forth in the Geneva Convention. 

The principles embodied in the first Convention were extended to 
naval warfare through two agreements signed by governments at the 
Haecue Conferences of 1899 and 1907. These so-called ‘‘Maritime’”’ 


Conventions provided for the reliet of wounded, SICK and Snipwres ked 


bers of the armed forces at sea, as well as for the immunity of 


: er. the 1864 Convention was enlarged and brought 
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mittee of the Red Cross ran a Central Prisoners of War Agency at 


Geneva. forwarding letters and parcels between prisoners and their 
S } i 
ating tials anion Suniseriond 
Ss Unlr¢ on neutral Switzeriand. 


The end of the war marked a turning point in the history of the 
movement, for, instead of disbanding like the troops returning from 
the battle-fronts, the Red Cross Societies decided to perpetuate in 


time the momentum gained during the war and to increase their 


oining federation which was officially set up on the 
Sth Mav 1919 in Paris under the name of the League of Red Cro 
eties 
| r¢ of the League, which to-day includes sixty-eight national 


ber Societies grouping more than one hundred million men, women 
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and children, is to encourage the co-operation of its members in all 
helds of their activities, to assist them in their development and to 
facilitate, at all times and in all forms, their humanitarian work for the 
improvement of health, the prevention of disease and the relief of 
suffering, without distinction of race, nationality, religion or political 
opinion. The League also promotes the establishment in every country 
of a national Red Cross Society working in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Geneva Conventions. Through their national Junior Red 
Cross Sections, some forty million children and young people co-operate 
in these activities since the 1914-18 war, when the Junior movement 
came into being in Canada, Australia and the United States. 

The increased international status of the Red Cross was given recog- 
nition by the League of Nations in Article 25 of its Covenant: 

The members of the League agree to encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorised voluntary 
national Red Cross organisations, having as purposes the im- 
provement of health, the prevention of disease and the mitigation 
of suffering throughout the world. 

In the interval between the two wars, the first Geneva Convention 
was once more amended in 1929 and a new Convention relative to the 
treatment of prisoners of war was drawn up the same year in the light 
of experience gained during the hostilities; it was signed by 52 nations 
and ratified by 45. A fourth Convention, for the protection of civilians, 
was in the process of being drafted when the second world war broke 
out. 

Again National Societies took over the heavy responsibilities laid 
upon them by the Conventions, and again the International Committee 
of the Red Cross opened its Central Prisoners of War Agency through 
which forty million individual enquiries were carried out and four 
hundred thousand tons of relief supplies were channelled to prisoner of 
war camps. It is interesting to note that, with the exception of certain 
well-known breaches, most of the belligerent powers respected the 
obligations they had undertaken, and that consistent disregard of a 
Convention usually occurred where a State was not party to the agree- 


ments and therefore did not consider itself bound by their clauses 


The Red Cross emerged from the conflict as a universally respected 
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Organisation which had gamed e nfidence not oniv Of individual 
] ] f ¢} soe ee , : of mm] 
governments but also of the United Nations, whose General Assemb 


voted the following Resolution in November 1946: 
The General Assembly draws the attention of the members ot 


the United Nations to the fact that the following purposes are oi 
special concern, namely: 

(a) that the said members should encourage and promote 
the establishment and co-operation of duly authorised voluntary 


national Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies ; 

(b) that at all times the independent voluntary nature of the 
national Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies be respected in 
vyoOVveTN- 


all circumstances, provided they are recognised by their g 
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ments and carry on their work according to the principles of the 

Geneva and The Hague Conventions and in the humanitarian 

spirit of the Red Cross and Red Crescent ; 

(c) that the necessary steps be taken to ensure that in all 
circumstances contact may be maintained between the national 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies of all countries so as to 
enable them to carry out their humanitarian task. 

How real was this confidence was proved by the difficult and 
responsible tasks which the United Nations entrusted to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and, through it, to its constituent bodies, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, the League of Red Cross Societies 
and the National Red Cross, Red Crescent and Red Lion and Sun 
Societies. These tasks included the operation of a sixteen-month relief 
programme on behalf of Arab refugees who had fled from Palestine 
at the outbreak of hostilities, in 1948, between Israel and the neigh- 
bouring Arab States; the repatriation of Greek children displaced 
during the post-war uprisings in Greece; and the recruitment of medical 
and welfare teams, as well as the provision of relief supplies, for war- 
victims in Korea. 

Concurrently with these and countless other post-war relief activities, 
the International Red Cross, through the International Committee, 
immediately resumed the task of amending and revising the Geneva 
Conventions which had been interrupted in 1939. 

First examined during the XVIIth International Red Cross Con- 
ference held at Stockholm in 1948, four new Conventions were adopted 
at the close of a diplomatic conference, convoked at Geneva by the 
Swiss Federal Government, on August 12, 1949, or almost eighty-five 
years to the day after the signature of the First Geneva Convention. 

The Geneva Convention of the 12th August 1949 for the Ameliora- 
tion of the Conditions of the Wounded and Sick in Armed Forces in the 
Field adapts the provisions of the 1864, 1906 and 1929 Conventions to 
modern warfare in the light of the findings made during the second 
world war. 

In the same way, The Geneva Convention of the 12th August 1949 
for the Relief of Wounded, Sick and Shipwrecked Members of Armed 
Forces on the Sea modernises the 1907 Convention on naval warfare, 
and The Geneva Convention of the 12th August 1949 relative to the 
Treatment of Prisoners of War amends and completes its 1929 coun- 
terpart. 

The first three Conventions introduce one of the most important 
innovations in that they also protect militias, volunteer corps and 
members of resistance movements organised according to the laws and 
customs of war, as well as civilians in non-occupied territories who 
spontaneously take up arms on the approach of the enemy, and civilians 


accompanying the armed forces without actually being members thereof. 


It is The Geneva Convention of the 12th August relative to the 
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Protection of Civilian Persons in Time of War, however, which marks 
the greatest progress in international law. If implemented, it will 
protect all civilians in the hands of a party to the conflict or occupying 
power of which they are not nationals, «with the exception of nationals 


f states not bound by the Convention, of nationals of neutral or co- 
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elligerent states enjoying dipiomatic protection, and Of persons already 
protected under one of the other Conventions. The right to protection 


I 
may onlv be forfeited if such a civilian engages in activities that are 


proved to be prejudicial to the security of the state concerned. In view 


of the tragic occurrences of the last war, the Convention specifically lays 


down that, unless imperative military reasons so demand, individual or 





mass deportations of protected persons are prohibited, as is also the 
transfer by the occupying power of parts of its own civilian population 
into the territory it occupies. In brief, the ‘civil Convention extends 
and adapts the provisions contained in the other Conventions to the 


. - +y° , 1 
requirements ot civillans, su] pleme nting them when necessary to cover 


events that took place in the recent conflict. 
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A final provision common to the four Conventions stipulates that 


they will be applied in co-operation with and under the supervision of 
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states, came into force in October 1950 and have been ratified, in whole 
or in part, by seventeen parliaments to this date.’ 

As stated above, the International Red Cross is made up of the 
National Red Cross, Red Crescent and Red Lion and Sun Societies, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross and the League of Red 
Cross Societies. The International Committee has as its particular 
province the war-time duties connected with the maintenance of Red 
Cross principles, the observance of the Geneva Conventions, the training 
of personnel and preparation of equipment against the event of a con- 
flict, as well as the role of a neutral intermediary between belligerents. 
In addition, it recognises new or reconstituted National Societies incor 
porated by their governments and fulfilling the principles laid down in 
the Geneva Conventions. The League of Red Cross Societies represents 
its members on the international level, primarily in peace-time, and is 
the guardian of their integrity and interests, acting as a central clearing- 
house or parliament where they may express their wishes, request 
assistance and co-ordinate their activities. Its main object is to encour- 
age and facilitate, at all-times, all forms of Red Cross action for the 
relief of human suffering. 

The supreme governing body of the International Red Cross is the 
International Red Cross Conference which is composed of delegates of 
the National Societies, of the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
of the League of Red Cross Societies and of the States signatory to one 
or more of the Geneva Conventions. The Conference meets every four 
years, except in case of war. Although it may not modify the statutes 
of its constituent bodies, these in turn take no decisions contrary to its 
statutes. 

During the intervals between the meetings of the International 
Conference, the Standing Commission of the International Red Cross 
Conference carries on the work of co-ordinating the activities of the 
members of the International Red Cross. Its functions include arbitra- 
tion when differences of opinion arise regarding the interpretation or 
application of the statutes of the International Red Cross; co-operation 
with the National Society selected to act as host to the next Conference ; 
drafting of the next Conference agenda and selection of its meeting 
place when not already decided upon by the previous Conference. The 
Standing Commission comprises five members appointed by the Con- 
ference, two representatives of the International Committee and two 
representatives of the League. These hold office until the close of the 
following Conference. The present chairman of the Standing Commis- 
sion is Ambassador André Francois-Poncet, Vice-President of the 
French Red Cross. 

The XVIIIth session of the International Red Cross Conference is 
being held for the first time in Canada, and for the second time in the 


“In chronological order, Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Monaco, Liechtenstein, Chile, 
India, Czechoslovakia, Holy See, Philippines (first Convention only), Lebanon, 
Jordan, Pakistan, Denmark. France, Israel, Norway, Italy 
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western hemisphere, the last occasion dating back to 1912, when the 
IXth Conference took place in Washington. Its agenda, drawn up by 
the Standing Commission, will include discussions on matters relating 
to general Red Cross activities carried out since the last Conference 
(Stockholm, 1948), to relief on the national and international planes, 
to health and social service, and to the Junior Red Cross. In addition, 
the Statutes of the International Red Cross and the By-Laws of the 
International Red Cross Conference, which were drafted more than 


twenty years ago, will be revised and, where necessary, amended. 


Toronto, July 1952. 





very much 
in the news 


German Immigration 
into Canada 


C.LI.A.’s newest booklet is challenging and timely. The 
author, Wolfgang Friedmann, himself an emigrant from 
Germany to Britain, then to Australia and now to Canada, 
writes with authority. His booklet, written after a trip 
last summer to Germany, sponsored by C.I.1.A., deals 
with the social and national traits of immigrants and 
their adaptability to the Canadian environment. He offers 
practical suggestions which every Canadian should study, 
if we are to derive rich benefits from European immigra- 
tion. Professor Friedmann is with the School of Law, 
University of Toronto. 


72 pages, $1.25 a copy postpaid 


Special Price to C.I.1.A. Members $1.00 Postpaid. 











SPECIAL BOOK REVIEW 


The Covenant and the Charter * 


Here at last is the long-awaited complete and authentic history of 
the League, written from the inside by a thoroughly competent and 
utterly devoted member of the Secretariat. 

Frank P. Walters was a junior assistant to Lord Cecil in the 
commission on the Covenant in Paris in 1919. For the first thirteen 
years of the League’s life in Geneva, he was personal assistant to the 
Secretary-General, Sir Eric Drummond; then director of the Political 
Section and finally, to 1940, Deputy Secretary-General. This magnum 
opus fittingly crowns his long and successful career as an international 
civil servant. 

Springing naturally from the character and experience of the author, 
these volumes are spontaneously accurate and eminently readable,—a 
sort of political autobiography without the ego. They cheer us and 
depress us by turns as we recall how our hopes in the League rose and 
fell. Without national bias, Mr. Walters judges men and actions accord- 
ing to the principles of the Covenant, a clear and austere criterion. This 
work is indispensable to specialists, and enlightening for laymen: it 
should be in every public library, for the story of the League is really 
very little known. 

The History is divided chronologically into five periods, and topically 
within each period, thus keeping the reader conscious of the changing 
world around, yet without pretence of summarizing current history, or 
formulating a new philosophy, or otherwise exceeding self-imposed 
limits. Mr. Walters had access to all the League’s published records 
and unpublished files ; he appends no bibliography: it would be too long ; 
he further saves space by giving exact dates instead of constant footnote 
references to authorities. 

The five periods of the Great Experiment are seen as follows: The 
Making of the League (from its antecedents to 1920), The Years of 
Growth (to September 1923), The Years of Stability (to September 
1931), The Years of Conflict (to March 1936), The Years of Defeat 
(to the second world war). 

In my allotted space I can attempt only to outline and occasionally 
comment upon the author’s treatment of certain subjects. Nothing need 
be said of his interesting and masterly description of the organs of the 
League and their actual functioning: we turn rather to the fundamental 
political problems. 


*A HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 2 Vols. By F. P. Walter 1952. 


(London, Toronto: Oxford, for the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
xxii, 833pp. $10.00, members $8.00.) 
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The principal expectation of a weary world was to see a massive 
reduction of dangerous and burdensome armaments. Especially for the 
seemingly secure peoples, that was to be the test of the League’s success 
and almost the chief object of its existence. (p. 500). Their hopes 
were pinned to Article 8 of the Covenant. However another set of 
States-Members, more dangerously situated, mostly neighbours of 
Germany, earnestly demanded firmer commitments for mutual aid as a 
prerequisite to general disarmament. Indeed, the Allied Explanatory 
Note to the Germans in 1919 had stated: “It goes without saying that 
the realization of the programme will depend in large part on the 
satisfactory carrying out by Germany of her own engaments.” 

Throughout the baffling years of debate, faithfully recorded in this 
work, the crux of the matter remained the “German question,” even 
before Hitler. Mr. Walters believes that the French and their supporters 
were tragically mistaken in their unwillingness to trust the Weimar 
Republic and particularly Dr. Stresemann in this matter, and in their 
refusal to recognize the “implacable dilemma: reduction of French or 
increase of German armaments,’’—in either case, equality of rights, the 
basic German claim especially after Poincare’s invasion of the Ruhr. 
(p. 485); and again, in their characteristic tendency to cling to the 
Treaty after it had become in fact a dead letter, as if it could not be 
disregarded except in so far as they consented. (p. 607). 

Possibly a great act of faith on the part of France and her allies 
would have achieved a happier result: we can never know; the debate 
is still on. In Saturday Night (March 17 & 24, 1945) the chief British 
expert, Brig.-Gen. J. H. Morgan, produced some startling facts and 
figures. Moreover, in 1946 he promised to show in a future volume that 
“the whole of Stresemann’s statements on the subject of Disarmament 
were untrue.” (Assize of Arms, Oxford, p. 332 (4)). Mr. Walters 
inclines to the belief that the famous French “secret dossier” contained 
nothing of great military importance (p. 542). Probably so. Yet Maj.- 
Gen. A. C. Temperley did everything in his power to prevent its 
production while admitting that it was “undoubtedly a very complete 
indictment of German good faith.” [/mternational Affairs, Sept.-Oct. 
1938, p. 678. The Whispering Gallery of Europe, London, 1938]. A 
cognate subject is the rdle of the General Staff under the Weimar 
Republic, which has provoked much discussion. For example, the 
industrialist Arnold Rechberg is quoted as declaring in 1927: “Never 
was the General Staff able under the Hohenzollerns to exercise political 
influence as strong as under the so-called Republic of Weimar™ [ Politique 
Etrangére, Paris, December, 1948]. 

Vansittart states that “under Stresemann the Army leadership of 
the German Republic” enjoyed double the budget of the old Imperial 
General Staff. [Bones of Contention, 1946, pp. 30-31]. And so on. 
Prague and Paris knew or believed such things all the time. Our 
author himself notes “the wide differences of opinion among the Allied 
powers themselves as to whether Germany was effectively disarmed or 
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not.” (p. 301). Whatever the correct answer, he finds that by 1933, 
“the love of war for war’s sake was seen to have remained alive in 
Germany when it was all but extinct in the rest of Europe.” (p. 544). 
And, on the final breakdown of the futile Disarmament Conference in 
June, 1934, he observes: ‘Whatever might have been the earlier errors 
of the French, their views were now borne out by facts visible to all 
but those who would not see” (p. 555). In poignant terms he then 
deplores the “rearmament stampede” hopelessly let loose from 1937 
onwards. “The statesmen who led their countries along the road of 
competitive rearmament must have been blind indeed if they did not 
know that they were on the road to war.” (p. 764). But, he admits, 
“no one could suggest any alternative policy.” (p. 766). And what of 
today ? 

As the tragic sequel showed, the allegedly “heavily armed powers,” 
especially France, had been disarming by default when not by agreement. 
From 1934 onwards, France was at the nadir of her strength, biological, 
spiritual and military, as the natural result of her horrible haemorrhage 
of twenty years before. In the late thirties her harassed politicians, like 
their British colleagues, were reduced to playing a frightened game of 
hide-and-seek in the darkening international jungle. In spite of his 
severe criticisms of many of their later moves, Mr. Walters concludes 
(as the danger-conscious nations had maintained from the first) that 
“in a world of independent states armaments control can never be 
possible without an effective system of international assistance against 


aggression” (p. 765). 

The story of the search for security through mutual guarantees of 
assistance is well known, but is told afresh, authoritatively and con- 
sistently, in these two volumes, beginning with the making of the 
Covenant in 1919. 

The leading parts played by President Wilson, Cecil and Smuts 
are again described, but in the light of the situation today especial 
interest attaches to the attempted contribution of Léon Bourgeois and 
the French committee, backed by the lesser neighbours of Germany. 
Their plan stressed the necessity of a League endowed with authority 
and power, with “sanctions,” an international force, and supervisors of 
disarmament. (pp. 28, 61-63), as well as organs of conciliation and 
arbitration. However, “throughout the history of the League there was 
never the slightest prospect of the creation of such a force,” (though 
the French did make two more detailed proposals in the first year of 
the Disarmament Conference, 1932-33). “It was left to the United 
Nations to give fresh life to the French plan; and the provisions of the 
Charter on this subject resemble closely those drawn up by the 
Bourgeois Committee.” As for supervision, “Wilson informed his 
colleagues that American opinion would absolutely refuse to admit 
n inspection of American armaments; and Cecil took the same 
n behalf of Britain.”” How far but how late we have travelled since 
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Rebuffed in their initial effort to provide the nascent international 
institution with coercive force, the dangerously situated countries, some- 
times including States outside Europe, began to press the League to 
build up a security system providing, in terms more precise and binding 
than those of the Covenant, first, that all disputes should be submitted 
to peaceful processes of settlement; secondly, that any State which 
rejected such processes and resorted to war should be declared an 
aggressor ; and thirdly, that any victim of aggression should be assured 
of automatic, swift and effective assistance from the rest of the world 
(p. 383). These attempts continued up to the end of the Assembly of 
1928 but with results generally disappointing to the “Security First” 
category of Members. Years later, Litvinov, for the Soviet Union, 
sought vainly to revive the movement. 

During the twenties, the Covenant itself was “watered down’ 
through the restrictive interpretations of the “Disarmament First” 
brotherhood, led by the British Commonwealth and the Scandinavians. 
Their next victims were Cecil’s Treaty of Mutual Guarantee (1923), 
thrown out by the Labour Government, and MacDonald and Herriot’s 
famous Protocol of Geneva (the high water mark of security-planning ) 
rejected in turn by the returning Tory Government, which then, in 
partial compensation to Britain’s discouraged friends, carried through 
the Locarno Treaties. These, Mr. Walters sees as “to some extent a 
re-embodiment of the old Concert of Europe.” (p. 342). The Assembly 
voted also the Treaty of Financial Assistance, Model Arbitration 
Treaties and the great General Act. Finally, the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
which seemed absolutely to outlaw war, roused great hopes but left 
League Members still to “guess how the United States would act in 
any given circumstances.” (p. 386). 

In short, the original defection of the United States had been the 
crowning calamity for the League and the world, as our author illustrates 
throughout the book. Even when Washington’s collaboration with 
Geneva had grown close and cordial in the economic and social sphere, 
its freedom from the obligations of League Members proved ‘‘a con- 
tinuous drag on the efficiency of the international institutions” (p. 514) ; 
it caused recurring frustrations for both American and League policies 
(p. 486) in great matters and in small. 

This absence of the “two great outsiders,” the United States and 
Russia, was fatal to a proper settlement of the Manchurian crisis, since 
only they and Britain could have brought decisive pressures upon the 
new imperialism of Japan. The presence of the United States alone 
would probably have quickly ended the senseless horrors of the Chaco 
war. Here “‘a strong effort was made in Washington to keep the affair 
out of the jurisdiction of the League.” (p. 224+). Confusion arose out 
of the multiplicity of effort as negotiations were going on in Geneva, 
Washington and the Pan-American Union all at once. (pp. 526, 537). 
This rivalry resulted in “a disastrous diversion” of energies, (p. 786) 
and prolonged the futile quarrel between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
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As for Russia, ideological antagonism, coupled with bad memories 
of Allied intervention, made her fear and execrate the League at first. 
Later came limited co-operation and finally (when hostile and aggres- 
sive régimes threatened both her flanks) full membership (1934). 
Mr. Walters pays her a striking tribute: from 1934 till after Munich 
“her record in the Council and Assembly, and her conduct toward the 
aggressive powers, were more consistent with the Covenant than those 
of any other great power.” (p. 781). Unhappily she had reversed her 
attitude too late. Her passivity had aided Japan in defying the League 
and its Covenant and in starting them down the fatal slope. Now her 
Communist doctrine disquieted the conservative half of western society 
much more than Litvinov’s forthright championship of the strong 
Articles of the Covenant could comfort them: they began to shrink 
from the prospect of being dragged into ideological war between 
Communism and Fascism. (pp. 703-705). 

The world’s economic breakdown and the internal divisions within 
many democratic countries had rendered the loyal application of the 
Covenant more difficult than ever, as was evident during the Man- 
churian affair. We relive with our author the alternately hopeful and 
despairing days of the League’s half-way sanctionist measures against 
the Italian aggressor: “there is a tide in the affairs of men.” Tory Bri- 
tain and more especially Laval’s France felt a desperate need to retain 
Mussolini’s support in face of the Nazi peril looming from across the 
Rhine. Simon and Laval, declares Mr. Walters, acted as though the 
Covenant could be violated in Africa and still preserved in Europe 
(p. 633). Some of Hoare’s chief officials “had no desire to see Mussolini 
overthrown and British policy bound, perhaps forever, by the fetters of 
the Covenant.” (p. 673). Generally speaking, in our author’s view, “two 
powerful organs of each state, the General Staff at home and the 
Diplomatic Service abroad” were by nature apt to be “‘cold and unfriend- 
ly toward the League,” (p. 295) even when their governments were 
friendly. Laval’s shifty “gradualness’ was explained in part by the 
initial surprise of the Anglo-German Naval Pact of June 18, which 
Walters scores as a contradiction in British policy “flagrant and un- 
deniable.”’ It forced France either into a new programme of naval 
building or into inferiority to Germany in the North Sea and to Italy 
in the Mediterranean (pp. 613-614). And it made Laval wary of the 
3ritish: ‘‘IIls sont fourbes!” 

Hitler’s Einmarsch into the Rhineland, unopposed by the guarantors 
of Locarno and the disintegrating League Council, (p. 698), paralyzed 
France, sealed Ethiopia’s fate and, in the opinion of this reviewer, led 
inexorably to Munich. The lifting of the economic sanctions against 
Italy was followed instantly by Fascist and Nazi intrusion upon the 
Spanish scene. “The Spanish war acted like a corroding acid,” far and 
wide, in internal affairs and external policies. The totalitarian powers 
exploited the old device, Divide and Rule, with stupefying success 
(p. 703) and notably within the shattered League, right up to the 
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climacteric tragedy of Munich, and on to the dramatic reversal cf 
Chamberlain’s policy on March 31, 1939. (pp. 797-8). Thus by the most 
tragic irony in history, Great Britain (and ultimately the Common- 
wealth), which from the beginning had refused decisive authority to 
the Council of the League, was now bound by the Anglo-Polish agree- 
ment to make the Poland of Col. Beck supreme arbiter of peace or 
war: “the uncontrolled judgment of a single state.” (p. 798). 

But we must not close on this pessimistic note. The first “Great 
Experiment” was not all failure. Indeed, when the world was prosper- 
ing, and especially when Britain and France walked together, Geneva 
prospered and grew seemingly into the international capital. There were 
even important though small-scale political successes, as for example 
when quarrels between Yugoslavia and Albania, or, better, between 
Greece and Bulgaria, were nipped in the bud through harmonious and 
prompt action by the chief members of the Council. The Corfu affair, 
however, cannot be called more than a demi-success, for there the 
aggressor was a great power desired as an ally in the event of a future 
resurgence of German might. 

As an experiment in international administration, the Saar Govern- 
ing Commission grew into a unique and encouraging example. (p. 598). 
The Mandates Commission won general approval, and today reappears 
enlarged in the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations. The crusade 
for European Union, so eloquently launched by Briand, aroused doubts 
and suspicions in the British Commonwealth and elsewhere, and petered 
out until revived by Churchill and others after the war. (pp. 430-434). 
The Minorities system, in spite of the high motives and patient efforts 
of Dandurand, remained an inconclusive experiment “probably un- 
favourable rather than favourable to the true interests of the minorities,” 
(p. 410) and has not been resuscitated by the United Nations. In 1932 
the Anglo-Persian oil dispute was brought before the Council after 
Persia had denied the competence of the Hague Court; the agreed new 
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contract was beneficial to Persia who guaranteed that it should “‘n 
again be cancelled by the arbitrary decision of the government.” (p. 573) 
The Council’s fairness was one factor in the subsequent inclination of 
the Moslem States to bring their affairs increasingly to Geneva. 
(pp. 572, 739). 

Mr. Walters’ judgements of nations and men are always interesting. 
Let us mention a very few. Like Cecil, his exemplar, he upholds the 
virtue of public discussion in international affairs, but adds pointedly 


that “such frankness was possible only because the Assembly main- 
tained a firm tradition of moderation and courtesy.” (p. 119). In 
general he attributes more virtue to the small powers than to the great, 


but to this reviewer they all appear equally human, and indeed th 
author, with even-handed justice, administers deserved reprimands to 
all sinners against the Covenant, including the League’s small and 


ICay 


reputable hostess, Switzerland. (pp. 661, 78 Towards Canada, he is 
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courteous, but remarks that in the First Assembly “the Canadian dele- 
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gation was one of special eminence, though it set itself to play in many 
ways a discouraging role.” (p. 177). Here and there he touches on her 
negative attitude toward raw materials (p. 233), Article 10 (pp. 258-9), 
Security (p. 276) (with the exception of the “Optional Clause,” p. 415), 
and winds up with the generalization that “during the life of the League, 
Canada’s influence had regularly been on the side of cutting down the 
obligations of the Covenant.” (p. 811). 

As for Japan, he finds that up to 1931, her governments had been 
“greatly attached to the League.” (p. 333). Russia’s aggression against 
Finland was “not an imperialist move: it was inspired by fear” (of a 
future German-Finnish alliance, p. 806). Incidentally he recalls the 
fantastic situation when the Assembly could meet in Geneva to deal 
with the Russian invasion of Finland but only ‘‘on the express under- 
standing, imposed by the Swiss” (in dread of Hitler) that nothing was 
to be said or done about the German invasion of Poland or the war in 
the west in general! (p. 807). 

Among our author’s League heroes we find Cecil, “the most clear- 
sighted statesman of the time,” (p. 288) League-loyalist from the be- 
ginning to the end; Arthur Henderson, Smuts, Nansen, Benes, Strese- 
mann (working for the revival of Germany, but through the League, and 
in close collaboration with Austen Chamberlain) and Briand (who 
“alone of the triumvirate believed in and loved the League for its own 
sake, thinking of it not only as a useful instrument of policy, but as the 
embodiment of the world’s hope of peace’); (p. 339) Litvinov, who 
strove heroically but far too late to rally a disintegrated League around 
a reinforced Covenant; several others, in varying degree, including 
Jordan of New Zealand and Anthony Eden. 

The really comforting passages of this League history concern the 
early steady growth and the final upsurge of the multiple economic, 
social and cultural activities of the league, never well-known to the 
public and impossible to summarize satisfactorily. “The last dying 
exertions of the League thus merged almost imperceptibly into the 
prehistory of the United Nations.” (p. 810). “As the new organizations 
took shape, each absorbed in one form or another the functions, the 
plans, the records, and in many cases the staff of the corresponding 
organ of the League.” (p. 812). At the last Assembly in Geneva, April 
1946, as the League handed over, Lord Cecil spoke for all: ‘““The League 
is dead, Long live the United Nations!” The Great Experiment is in 
its second phase. 


Vancouver, June 1952. S. Mack Eastman 


— 
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Tue HERITAGE OF WESTERN CULTURE. Edited by R. C. Chalmers. 1952. 

(Toronto: Ryerson Press. 117 pp. $2.50, members $2.00) 

The United Church of Canada received in 1950 a report on modern 
culture from the standpoint of the Christian Church. Six individually 
signed chapters on the history of Western Culture are here presented 
for the first time in full, together with one new chapter on the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. Five of the seven deal with historic contri- 
butions, those of the Greek and Roman world, the Hebrews, the Early 
Church, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Prof. John A. Irving 
writes on the more recent contribution of modern science, and Prof. 
Northrop Frye on the current trends. 

All the chapters are concerned with what Prof. Frye calls the 
analogy of the age’s philosophy to the structure of the community which 
produced it. Carrying this thought down to the present, Prof. Frye sees 
“hardly a corner of modern thought where we do not find some image 
of a beleagured custodian of conscious values trying to fend off some- 
thing unconscious which is too strong to be defeated. It seems the 
appropriate cultural pattern for a period in which the tiny peninsula of 
Western Europe was encircling the world.’”’ What the succeeding pat- 
tern is to be will depend on the issue of the struggle between liberty 
and terrorism. If terrorism wins (and it need not be Soviet terrorism), 
there will be no pattern and no philosophy. If liberty wins, the pattern 
will be “the image of a conquering hero with a dead dragon at his feet,” 
signifying “a consciousness that has absorbed the unconscious and de- 
feated all the dark powers of our present thought.” 

It would be possible to interpret Prof. Frye as the apostle of a new 
doctrine of the Second Coming, of a millennial age in which man, having 
subdued his lower nature, will live on earth in a state of beatific perfec- 
tion such as is usually associated with heaven. That would probably be 
pressing his argument too far. The Kingdom of God is within the 
individual man, not in a realizable state of society to be brought about 
anywhere on earth or at any time. What Prof. Frye certainly does 
make clear—and how far beyond that he wants to go the reader must 
judge for himself—is that in the present struggle some vision of this 
Kingdom of God must be in us, to animate our powers, or we shall fail. 
The enemy is, in the words of Prof. W. C. Graham in another chapter, 
“a recrudescence of the ancient pagan naturism which found the ultimate 
reality to be an impersonal superforce. It is engendering the same old 
conceit of man’s magical control of his own destiny which was thor- 
oughly understood and effectively exploded by the author of the second 
chapter of Genesis.” 

This book is an admirable example of that “enlightened religion” 
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which as Prof. Irving suggests, will be able to rally to its side the 
“dedicated social scientists and social philosophers” who want to help 
build a Christian society but are too often mocked at by a religion 
which is not enlightened. 


Toronto, June 1952. B. K. Sandwell 


Back Door To War: THE ROOSEVELT ForEIGN Poticy, 1933-1941. 
By Charles Callan Tansill. 1952 (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. 
Toronto: Saunders. xxi, 690pp. $8.75, members $7.00) 

AMERICAN Crisis DipLomacy: THE QUEST FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY, 
1918-1952. By Richard W. Van Alstyne. 1952 (Stanford, Calif. : 
Stanford University Press. xiii, 165pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

RECENT AMERICAN ForeiGNn Poticy: Basic Documents 1941-1951. 
Edited by Francis O. Wilcox and Thorsten V. Kalijarvi. 1952 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. xviii, 927pp. $6.50 U.S.) 

Mayor ProspceMs oF UNITED STATES Foreicn Poticy, 1950-1951. 
1951 (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. Toronto: 
Burns & MacEachern. xiii, 416pp. $3.50, members $3.00) 
Professor Tansill’s book takes its place in the hoary tradition of 

revisionist historical writing in the United States on the subject of wars. 

The essence of that tradition has been that participation in war has 

resulted not from a legitimate need to protect the national interest but 

from stupidity or cupidity, or both, on the part of American leaders. 

In the 1930’s a spate of books sought to show that Woodrow Wilson led 

his unsuspecting countrymen down “the road to war” by a monu- 

mental exercise in deceit. Whatever merits these books had as history, 
they were a factor in producing the climate of opinion that favoured 
legislative efforts to keep out of war, such as the Neutrality Acts. Since 

1945 another group of books has been attempting to demonstrate how 

Franklin Roosevelt, by wilfully circumventing this legislation, managed 

to bring his countrymen, still unsuspecting, through the “back door to 

war” by 1941. Hitherto the biggest gun in this recent offensive has 
been the late Charles A. Beard’s President Roosevelt and the Coming 
of the War, 1941, published in 1948, but Tansill’s new book is obviously 
intended to have an even greater fire-power. Although Tansill lacks 

Beard’s powerful gifts of sarcasm and innuendo, he equals the master 

in the art of selective quotation and he parades a far more elaborate 

battery of manuscript and published sources. 

For all its scholarship, however, and despite the author’s established 
reputation in diplomatic history, the book is more properly to be classi- 
fied under the heading of polemics than of the serious study of interna- 
tional relations. Perhaps its greatest interest to a non-American reader 
will be as a demonstration of how what appears to be a pathological 
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hatred of the memory of Franklin Roosevelt may lead a trained historian 
to recast much of recent history to try to prove a thesis. 

The author begins his recasting with the first sentence of the book, 
which reads, “The main objective in American foreign policy since 
1900 has been the preservation of the British Empire.” He proceeds in 
his “Historical Introduction” with an horrendous account of the Treaty 
of Versailles, intended to show that Hitler’s actions of the 1930’s were 
a justifiable answer to its iniquities. Also, he early sets the scene in the 
Far East where every expansionist move of Japan is seen as an en- 
deavour to halt the spread of bolshevism. The book’s secondary villian, 
Henry L. Stimson, “a notorious war hawk,’ who “wholeheartedly 
subscribed to the slogan—perpetual war for perpetual peace,” appears 
as a dupe of Red imperialism because of his refusal to recognize Japan- 
ese conquests. 

The golden word in Professor Tansill’s lexicon is “realism.” It 
would have been realistic to accept Japanese expansionism in China and 
Southeast Asia, since China “had been exhausted by an endless cycle 
of war, revolution, and war.” It would have been realistic to accept 
Mussolini’s conquest of Ethiopia, since “the political weight of Italy was 
badly needed to balance the scales against the fast-increasing pressure 
of Hitler.” On the other hand it would have been realistic to adopt a 
conciliatory policy towards Hitler, since “German military strength was 
the main barrier that held back the tide of bolshevism that constantly 
threatened to inundate Europe.” The crises of 1938 and 1939 resulted 
from a lack of realism on the part of Czech and Polish politicians. 

The crowning lapses from realism came, however, after war broke 
out in 1939. Roosevelt deliberately refused to accept the rdle of mediator 
offered by Hitler, ‘and thus bring to an early close a war that [Hitler] 
had entered with many misgivings.’ Roosevelt and Hull failed to realize 
that Hitler not only had no further territorial ambitions, but that he was 
in fact prepared to re-establish the Polish and Czechoslovakian states. 
The president and his secretary of state, in Tansill’s eyes, were equally 
criminal in their repeated refusals to accept the peace proposals of the 
Japanese government, thus luring the latter into attacking Pear] Harbor. 
“It seems quite possible that the Far Eastern Military Tribunal brought 
to trial the wrong persons. It might have been better if the tribunal had 
held its sessions in Washington.”’ 

In short, Nazi and Japanese expansionism involved no threat to the 
security or world position of the United States. Tansill disdains making 
any analysis of the dynamics of this expansionism, although there is 
now ample evidence available to show that it fed upon concessions and 
that its objectives were unlimited. The greatness of Franklin Roosevelt 
in foreign affairs stems from his determination to stop the threat before 
it reached American shores. 

Since Tansill blinks at such an elementary fact as this, he has to 
resurrect the tired old myth of gullible Americans pulling British chest- 
nuts out of the fire. Acting at the behest of the rulers of the British 
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Empire, therefore, Roosevelt “sought a pretext for war with Germany” 
and “maneuvered Japan into firing the first shot at Pearl Harbor,” to 
paraphrase his last two chapter titles. Although the author is lavish 
with citations from the press in the middle 1930's, when isolationist 
sentiment was strong, he says almost nothing about the revolution in 
sentiment which occurred in 1940 with the fall of France and the Japa- 
nese southward movement. He is equally vague on the fact that the 
significant alterations in American foreign policy in 1940 and 1941 
received the approval of both houses of Congress. But to analyse these 
and other questions would be to introduce balance and objectivity into 
a work from which they seem to have been carefully excluded. 

With Professor Van Alstyne’s book we return to the type of scholar- 
ship that attempts to present a whole picture of the course of events. 
In three fairly brief essays the author analyses the background of con- 
flict in the Pacific area, the evolution of American policy towards 
Europe before and during World War II, and lastly, provides a cool 
and penetrating narrative of the troubled years since 1945. These essays 
maintain the high standard of objectivity for which American historians 
are justly renowned, along with an economy of words which is less 
common. 

Van Alstyne’s first two chapters cover much of the material treated 
by Tansill, and the contrast is striking. Although the former author 
is no apologist for American Far Eastern policy, and is very appreciative 
of the frustrations that helped to drive Japan into an aggressive course, 
he nevertheless makes it clear that the tangled crisis of 1941 resulted 
from something more than American resistance to legitimate Japanese 
policy. That resistance, in fact, amounted to very little until it became 
clear that the Japanese leaders intended to dominate all of the western 
Pacific and Southeast Asia, in addition to China. Because the defeat of 
Japan has produced grave instability in Asia is no proof—far from it— 
that the national interests of the United States would have been better 
served by the firm establishment of the Japanese New Order for Greater 
East Asia. 

In his second essay, Van Alstyne states that American intervention 
in the first world war permanently involved the United States in the 
European balance of power. This involvement could not be avoided by 
the withdrawal of the 1920’s and 1930's. “The crowning fallacy of the 
neutrality laws lay in the supposition that there was no connection 
between the security of the United States and the balance of power in 
Europe. It took the catastrophe in France in 1940 to stultify this 
theory.” Despite the efforts of “revisionist” historians to revive this 
theory, it seems, for the present at least, to have been discarded by the 
majority of the American people. 

Van Alstyne concludes that in the future the United States must 
intervene less in Asia and more in Europe. American diplomacy must 
assist the revival of Japan as a stabilizing and mediating force rather 
than attempt to impose order by a Pax Americana. Such a role for 
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Japan would be of a far different order from that envisaged by Tojo 
in 1941; it would need to be compatible with an exercise of American 
power in the western Pacific for which Tojo allowed no place. With 
regard to Europe, the author warns against the persistent desire to 
withdraw ; even the establishment of a considerable measure of Euro- 
pean unity would permit of only a relative American withdrawal. This 
advice, sound though it may be, will doubtless be unpalatable to Ameri- 
cans and Europeans alike. 

The third and fourth volumes in this group of titles represent serious 
attempts to provide Americans with adequate materials for an under- 
standing of international relations. The series of documents edited by 
Wilcox and Kalijarvi, both of them staff members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, is a condensation of an earlier volume, 
published in 1950, “designed especially to help members of Congress in 
their consideration of the basic problems involved in the development 
of American foreign policy since the War.” The present volume places 
the emphasis on the years since 1945 and carries down to the early 
months of 1951. Each document is preceded by a brief factual 
introduction. 

The standard documents, such as treaties, reports of international 
conferences, the structure of the United Nations, and relevant legislative 
enactments are of course included. Perhaps the greatest value of the 
collection will be found in its inclusion of the important statements of 
President Truman and of Secretaries Byrnes, Marshall and Acheson 
on the gradual failure to achieve a settlement with the U.S.S.R., with 
respect both to Europe and the Far East. There is a fair sprinkling of 
Soviet pronouncements, to assist in showing the reader where the basic 
disagreements lay. Canadian-American relations are presumably so 
tranquil that they can be treated in four and a half pages. 

The Brookings Institution volume, which was prepared in the sum- 
mer of 1950, is the fourth in an annual series on the foreign policy of 
the United States. The declared purpose of the series is to encourage a 
realistic and informed attitude towards foreign relations by demonstrat- 
ing the technique of policy formation. That is, the reader is invited to 
assume the rdle of a State Department official who must work out 
policies for the various areas of the world with which the United 
States is concerned. The first essential for the policy-maker is a clear 
grasp of the national interest of the United States as a world power. 
The next essential is an objective picture of the situation in any given 
area under consideration; accordingly, the second part of the book 
covers the major “problem fields” throughout the world. Alternative 
policies are suggested, but the reader is left to determine which one best 
advances the national interest. The final part of the book provides a full- 
scale application of this technique to the “problem field” of Southeast 
Asia. There is a well selected short bibliography as well as a number 
of maps and charts. 

Although the whole burden of the volume is to stimulate an analytical 
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and hard-headed approach to foreign policy, the authors recognize in 
one passage that this approach is endangered by certain features of the 
internal political and constitutional framework of the United States. 
It is admitted, for instance, that a presidential election year puts various 
hazards in the way of the scientific approach, that politicians may 
manoeuvre for partisan advantage in the field of external affairs as well 
as of internal affairs. Still, in the summer of 1950, the authors of this 
book clearly had confidence in the permanence of the bi-partisan 
approach to foreign policy and in the essential continuity of American 
policv. During the last two years, however, it has become increasingly 
clear that American foreign policy emerges out of a somewhat more 
complicated and disorderly background than the experts of the Brook- 
ings Institution might lead us to believe. The intricate tug-of-war 
among President, Congress, Pentagon, State Department, China and 
other lobbies, presidential candidates, dismissed generals, loyalty investi- 
gators, and friends of Franco can do strange things to a policy based 
on an objective appraisal of American interest in any given “problem 
field.”” Nevertheless, the reassuring feature of each of the last three 
books under review is that in their different ways they are concerned to 
mark out a path that avoids the pitfalls of cloudy Wilsonian idealism on 
the one side and the Never-Never-Land of isolationism on the other. 


Toronto, June 1952. G. M. Craig 


THe Portcy ScieENcES: RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SCOPE AND 
Metuop. Edited by Daniel Lerner and Harold D. Lasswell. 1951 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press. xiv, 344pp. 
$7.50 U.S.) 

This is the first full-length volume of the Hoover Institute Studies. 
The series as a whole is designed to describe the world revolution of our 
time and its consequences for world politics and national policy. In 
planning the present study Drs. Lerner and Lasswell were inspired by 
the belief that the extensive scientific findings of psychology and the 
several social disciplines should be reviewed in terms of their relevance 
to policy formulation: the remarkable advance of the social sciences in 
the United States is an important factor in guiding political strategy 
toward world peace. 

The book contains sixteen chapters which are grouped into three 
parts entitled “Scope and Focus,” ‘Research Procedures,’’ and “Policy 
Integration.”’ In addition to the editors, contributors include such dis- 
tinguished investigators as Hans Reichenbach (‘Probability Methods in 
Social Science”), Margaret Mead (‘‘The Study of National Character”’), 
Clyde Kluckholm (“The Study of Culture’), Hans Speier (“Psycho- 
logical Warfare Reconsidered”), and Robert K. Merton (“Social Scien- 
tists and Research Policy”). The usefulness of the book is greatly in- 
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creased by the inclusion of an extensive bibliography of relevant books 
and periodical articles. For many years to come this study will remain 
a definitive handbook in the area with which it is concerned. 

The new expression “policy sciences’ is the interweaving theme of 
the various chapters. Such an expression, as Dr. Lasswell realizes, is 
difficult to define: it refers neither to the social sciences as a whole nor 
to applied psychological and social science. “The policy orientation 
stresses but one of the many problems which come within the proper 
scope of the social sciences, and includes the results of the social, psycho- 
logical, and natural sciences in so far as they have a bearing on the 
policy needs of a given period for adequate intelligence.”” But the basic 
emphasis of the policy approach, as regards research, is upon the funda- 
mental problems of man in society rather than upon topics indicated by 
newspaper headlines. This approach calls also for a clarification of the 
value goals involved in policy: the policy science orientation may well 
begin by providing the knowledge needed to improve the practice of 
democracy. 

This book raises anew the question of how the social scientist in- 
fluences the society in which he operates. The social scientist has three 
functions: to advance knowledge, to diffuse knowledge, and to apply 
knowledge through policy guidance. It is in connection with the third 
function that he experiences his principal frustration. If he is called 
upon to solve practical problems, he usually finds that the problem has 
been stated for him by an executive who has little or no knowledge of 
the uses and limits of social science. ‘‘The scientist is called upon to 
contribute information useful to implement a given policy, but the policy 
itself is ‘given’, not open to question. This often throws the scientist 
off the right track, for the data may indicate the need to devise a policy 
other than that which is ‘given’.” By accepting such conditions of 
research the social scientist denigrates his function qua scientist: he 
becomes a mere bureaucratic technician. Secure in his knowledge of 
what the psychological and social sciences may contribute to the advance- 
ment of humanity, the social scientist must claim the right to assist in 
the formulation, as well as the implementation, of policy. 

If the social scientist is to achieve this right, the public needs to be 
informed of the developments that have occurred in psychology and the 


social sciences during the twentieth century. These disciplines have 
succeeded in providing a body of knowledge so considerable that its 


application would go far toward the resolution of problems facing us 
today. It is not the lack of psychological and sociological knowledge 
but rather our unwillingness to apply the knowledge we already possess 
that has led us to the edge of the abyss. In The Policy Sciences Drs. 
Lerner and Lasswell with the assistance of their collaborators have made 
an important contribution to the discovery of methods of spreading and 
applying that knowledge. 
105? 


Victoria College, University of Toronto, June 1952. John A. Irving 
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THE CoopERATIVE MOVEMENT AND SOME OF ITs PrRoBLeMs. By Paul 
Hubert Casselman. 1952. (New York: Philosophical Library. xiv, 
178pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

For those not unfamiliar with the co-operative movement Professor 
Casselman’s study will serve as a guide to recent developments and 
unresolved problems. The principal merit of the book is its emphasis 
on the role of basic principles in the co-operative movement. In the 
first three chapters, the major schools of thought in the movement are 
reviewed and the stages in the organization, expansion, and integration 
of a co-operative economy are outlined. Six chapters are devoted to 
the problem of education in the movement and the relations between 
co-operatives and the state, labour, socialism, producers and consumers, 
and taxation. The concluding chapter stresses the need for co-operation 
if democratic institutions are to be preserved. Although Mr. Casselman 
does not envisage co-operation as a magic formula, he believes that it 
will play a determining role in the reconstruction of society. 

If the book is characterized by an unbounded enthusiasm for the 
co-operative movement, it is marred by certain defects of style and 
interpretation. The style is jerky and Mr. Casselman’s grasp of sentence 
structure and paragraph integration leaves much to be desired. That 
the book was prepared too hastily is evident from such errors as the 
author’s acknowledgement of his debt to “Mr. N. P. Priesly, Secretary 
of the Alberta Co-operative Union” (p. xiii). This should read: “Mr. 
N. F. Priestley, Vice-President of the United Farmers of Alberta Co- 
operative.” 

Mr. Casselman’s interpretation suffers from a pronounced bias 
against socialism and a too restricted approach to the co-operative move- 
ment in Canada. For the Canadian reader illustrative material is drawn 
too exclusively from the Antigonish Movement, sponsored by St. Francis 
Xavier University in Nova Scotia. While this Maritime experiment 1s 
a remarkable example of co-operation, there are equally remarkable 
examples in the great co-operatives of the Prairie Provinces. Had Mr. 
Casselman devoted serious attention to the co-operative movement in 
Saskatchewan his interpretation of the relation between Co-operatives 
and Socialism might have undergone some revision. As S. M. Lipset 
has shown in Agrarian Socialism, the C.C.F. government of Saskatche- 
wan may be best understood as the political arm of the great Co-opera- 
tives of that province. While the relationship between political and 
economic power is imperfectly understood, Mr. Casselman’s discussions 
of the relations between co-operatives, the state, and socialism, would 
have been greatly improved had he given some consideration to recent 
research in political sociology. 

Such defects, however, need not obscure the value of this book for 
students of international affairs. If the co-operative movement may be 
described as one of the world’s most widespread democratic influences for 


the economic and social emancipation of underprivileged classes, then 
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Mr. Casselman’s analysis of the underlying philosophy and the urgent 
problems of that movement cannot but contribute to a wider apprecia- 
tion of the significance of co-operation in the resolution of international 


difficulties. 


Victoria College, University of Toronto, June 1952. John A. Irving 


ASIAN LABour Laws. (New Delhi: International Labour Office, Indian 
Branch. 1951. ix, 1552pp.) 


This volume is a good deal less formidable than it looks. The first 
267 pages give a concise summary of the subject. The rest are just the 
texts of the laws. The summary appears to be admirably done, and the 
whole should be an indispensable reference work for all who are inter- 
ested in comparative labour legislation and in the social development 
of Asia. 

The book covers the main labour laws of China, Japan, India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon, Indonesia, the Philippines, Burma, Thailand, Afghanistan, 
Indo-China, French India, Malaya, Singapore, and Hong Kong. It 
deals with them under ten main headings: Employment and Unemploy- 
ment, Vocational Training and Apprenticeship, Conditions of Work, 
Employment of Children and Young Persons, Employment of Women, 
Industrial Safety, Hygiene and Welfare, Social Security, Industrial 
Relations, Labour Inspection, and the special legislation on seafarers. 
The chapter on Employment and Unemployment is broken down into 
sections on employment services recruiting and contracts of employment, 
and penal sanctions and forced labour. The chapter on Conditions of 
Work also has three sections: wages, hours (including rest periods, 
overtime and weekly rest), and holidays with pay (both vacations and 
statutory holidays). 

Each chapter or section begins with a summary of the I.L.O. Con- 
ventions and Recommendations on the subject, and the extent (usually 
very small) to which they are in force in Asian countries. Then follows 
a summary of the national legislation, country by country. The laws 
covered are those passed up to the end of 1950, whether they are 
actually in force or not. 

The material on China is probably the least useful, partly because 
in all Communist countries laws don’t necessarily mean what they say, 
and partly because most of the Chinese legislation dealt with in this 
volume was passed by the Nationalist Government, and is therefore in 
force, as it stands, only in Formosa. On the mainland, even where it 
has not been formally superseded, it has undoubtedly been modified out 
of all recognition, in practice. 

As might be expected, Asian labour laws show a wide variety. The 
fifteen countries covered differ widely in size, climate, degree of indus- 
trialization, stage of economic and political evolution, development of 
administrative machinery, and social purpose. None the less, all fifteen 
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have had to face the problems of industrialization, and all have at least 
begun to grapple with them. All have clearly drawn heavily on Western 
experience, and all, outside China, are likely to draw heavily on the 
].L.O. for help in extending their legal protection of workers. 

A book of this kind, compilation and summary, is highly useful, and 
highly necessary, especially when the West is undertaking to do a good 
deal to help the industrial and social development of Asian countries. 
But it does not lend itself to anything like a lively review. The volume 
and variety of the material is obviously such that any attempt to sum- 
marize it is hopeless. Even to note some of the more interesting features 
of the legislation is almost equally hopeless. (1 started out to mark 
pages for this purpose, and ended up by marking about 80!) To criti- 
cize would demand a knowledge I do not possess. I therefore content 
myself with adding that I hope experts in the field will build on the 
foundation this book has laid, and give us critical appraisals of the 
material it has provided. 


Ottawa, June 1952. Eugene Forsey 


Moscow, Toxyo, Lonpon. By Herbert von Dirksen. 1951 (London: 
Hutchinson. Toronto: Ryerson. 288pp. $5.00, members $4.00) 
Herr von Dirksen tells us in his memoirs, which are sub-titled 

Twenty Years of German Foreign Policy, that in 1939 Hitler refused 

to listen to those who told him that an attack on Poland would be 

answered by a declaration of war on the part of Great Britain. Further, 
in 1938 he was infuriated by the Munich agreement, which prevented 
him from marching into and through Czechoslovakia, and on into 

Southern and South-eastern Europe. 

This information, which confirms yet again Germany’s responsibility 
for the catastrophe of 1939, is of the greatest historical importance. 
But readers may be even more interested in the light that the author, 
who was successively Chargé d’Affaires in Warsaw (1920-21), Consul- 
General in Danzig (1923-25), Ambassador to Moscow (1928-33), to 
Tokyo (1933-38), and to London (1938-39) throws on Russo-German 
relations between the two world wars. 

In theory, of course, friendship between the two countries should 
have brought great advantages to both, but matters worked out differ- 
ently in practice. The Germans used the Rapallo treaty of 1922 as a 
lever, which could induce the western powers to soften the severe terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles; by 1925 they were ready to abandon it in 
favour of the Locarno pact. The Russians, on the other hand, saw 
in Rapallo a means of breaking through the closing ring of the Western 
cordon samitaire. It is hard to say which of the two partners in this 
relationship was the more unreliable; the Germans never knew whether 
to support Russia against the West, or the West against Russia, while 
the Russians on their side consistently tried to get the maximum of 
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economic help from Germany, or from any other western power, in 
order to render themselves independent of such help as quickly as 
possible. Their policy was to pay for what they got by fostering civil 
war in the country that gave them assistance. Von Dirksen was rather 
bewildered by this phenomenon, though in fact there was nothing 
incomprehensible about it; the Russians never did believe in a lasting 
and peaceful co-operation between their “communist” east and the 
“capitalist” west and it mattered little to them in principle whether they 
were concluding a non-aggression pact with Hitler, or a mutual assistance 
treaty with the U.S.A., as long as either served their immediate purpose. 


All this, of course, we scarcely needed Herr von Dirksen’s book to 
tell us. What we would have liked to learn from a man of his quality— 
a descendant of an old noble family of Prussia, who by definition never 
mixed with adventurers of Hitler’s type—is, what was the difference 
if any between the Nazis and the “better elements” in Germany in 
respect of German foreign policy? If we are to judge from his book, 
there seems to have been precious little. From 1919 onwards, the 
common aim of almost all Germans was to achieve the abolition of the 
Versailles ‘“diktat’”—a treaty which, just or unjust. was an adequate 
expression of the German defeat in 1918, after a war which Germany 
herself started. Though Hitler showed unmistakably between 1938 and 
1945 how he thought non-German peoples should be “governed,” Herr 
von Dirksen, in 1951, still thinks it possible to impress us with stories 
about Polish post-boxes in non-Polish Danzig in 1922, and about the 
oppression of Germans in Poland and elsewhere after 1918. These are 
the same stories that Hitler used to justify his various acts of aggression. 


Von Dirksen himself was no Nazi, but what he chiefly regrets is 
that Hitler was not moderate enough to be content with the occupation 
of Austria in 1938, and of Czechoslovakia in 1939. Furthermore, he 
disapproves strongly of allied denazification after 1945, which “killed 
any willingness to collaborate with the West on the part of Germans.” 
He has tears in plenty for torn and defeated Germany, but not a word 
of sympathy for the millions of murdered Jews, Poles, Yugoslavs, Czechs 
and the rest. He even thinks it proper to play with the idea of a new 
Rapallo; “after all,’ he says, “Germany belongs geographically to the 
East.”’ 

After reading Herr von Dirksen’s book, one cannot help feeling 
that he, and perhaps other Germans as well, condemn Hitler chiefly on 
the grounds that he did not win the war—though they sometimes act 
as though they are not aware that he lost it. If this is true, it would 
suggest that there is little basis for lasting co-operation between 
Germany and the west, were it not for other Germans, who refuse to 
burden Germany’s new future with complaints against the logical 
results of her defeat in 1945. Herr von Dirksen himself cannot avoid 
mentioning a “United States of Europe’’ as a possible solution to 
Europe’s (and, one may assume, also to Germany’s) problems. The 
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success of such a United Europe depends, of course, on recognition, by 
Germans, that there are other countries in Europe besides Germany. 
Of that recognition Herr von Dirksen’s book displays very little sign. 


Toronto, May 1952. Frank Tresnak 


Power Potitics: A Stupy oF INTERNATIONAL Society. Second Edi- 
tion. By Georg Schwarzenberger. 1951. (London: Institute of 
World Affairs. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. xxii, 898pp. 
$12.75 U.S.) 

Readers of Professor Schwarzenberger’s pioneering Power Politics 
(1941) will welcome the appearance of a new and enlarged edition. The 
earlier version was something of an event in the literature of interna- 
tional relations. It was one of the first books to brush aside the veil of 
idealism with which the realities of international politics had for one 
reason or another been draped for as long as they had been the object 
of systematic investigation; and it possessed the additional novelty of 
being the work of a distinguished international lawyer, a member of the 
breed not least responsible (in Dr. Schwarzenberger’s own opinion) 
for having hidden those realities from view. The events of the last 
decade have more than confirmed the thesis implicit in the title; and 
we have since been suffused with a plethora of texts of varying quality, 
all expressing their devotion to the goddess of Power. The time has 
come, Dr. Schwarzenberger believes, to call a halt to this trend: “Then, 
it was necessary to be on guard against naive day-dreaming on inter- 
national relations. Now it is imperative to be so against the other 
pernicious extreme; unrestrained cynicism.” (p. xv). In spite of this, 
the new edition of Power Politics is not likely to encourage those who 
believe that idealism and morality play crucial roles on the international 
stage. Its tone throughout is one of harsh realism; indeed, in one curious 
section (described as “a vade-mecum of the tactics of D.D.T.” or Diplo- 
matic Double Talk) the author steps well out of his way to deliver what 
can only be called a burst of “unrestrained cynicism” (pp. 716-720). 
The reader is never in doubt that the author’s basic conviction remains 
unchanged: that in a world of sovereign states, power can sometimes 
be balanced but never sublimated. 

Yet Power Politics is not properly described as an interpretative 
essay. More than the first edition, it is a systematic presentation of the 
material which has come to be regarded as more or less the proper 
concern of courses in international relations. Part One deals with 
“Elements of Power Politics”; the elements considered are such matters 
as the growth and nature of the nation state, the concept of state 
sovereignty, the members of and reasons for “the international oli- 
garchy,” the tools and techniques of statecraft, the functions of interna- 
tional law, morality, and institutions. Part Two, characteristically called 
“Power Politics in Disguise,” surveys the international politics of 
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recent times with special emphasis on the work of the United Nations. 
A third part, “Conditions of International Order,” discusses the future 
of the United Nations regional and functional international organiza- 
tion and, finally, the prospects for federal integration of the Atlantic 
Community (“the admittedly formidable constitutional and_ technical 
difficulties can be overcome’’—p. 814). 

The treatment of these themes is conspicuous for its integrity, its 
scholarship, its many insights and, despite occasional lapses, its clarity 
of style. Yet it is not altogether satisfactory. Power Politics has a 
tendency to over-analyze. The topic of sovereignty, for example, dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5, “The Sovereign States,” is treated under no fewer 
than nine headings: “sovereignty and the medieval state,” ‘sovereignty 
and the absolutist state,” ‘sovereignty and the nation state,” ‘‘sovereign- 
ty and the federal state,” etc., etc.; functional co-operation is dealt with 
in the same manner in Chapter 29. In his efforts to superimpose a frame- 
work of analysis on his inherently unmanageable data, Dr. Schwarzen- 
berger has achieved an impression not unlike that conveyed by the 
frontispiece, a painting by the elder Breughel of the Tower of Babel: 
one of ordered and monumental confusion. A less rigorously analytical 
treatment might have made possible some compression in the size of the 
present volume; and if its length and cost were to be reduced by one 
half, its value as ‘“‘a study of international society,” already great, would 
be considerably enhanced. 


Winnipeg, May 1952. James Eayrs 


THe ANATOMY oF ComMuNISM. By Andrew M. Scott. 1951. (New 

York: Philosophical Library. xiii, 197pp. $3.00 U.S.) 

If we had a young friend of either sex who in our opinion was being 
unduly impressed by the appearance of philosophic wisdom in the writ- 
ings of Marx and Engels—and in these days a good many of us have 
such young friends—this is the book that we should feel inclined to put 
into his or her hands. It contains a systematic exposition of the lacunae 
in the Marxist philosophical system, lacunae which escape the observa- 
tion of many readers because of the magnificent audacity with which the 
two authors ignore them. It exhibits the manner in which they con- 
stantly juggle under one name an abstract idea, such as the proletariat, 
and an actual body of human beings, and are thus enabled to talk about 
the operations of “the general will’? without bothering about (and indeed 
while denying the need for) any machinery by which that will may be 
ascertained, formulated and exerted. It contains also an admirable 
study of the manner in which Lenin adapted the Marx-Engel ideas to 
the requirements of a Russian dictatorship, and accompanies it with a 
warning that the present Stalin structure cannot be rightly understood 
so long as Lenin is regarded as a democrat and Stalin as a perverter of 
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the Lenin doctrines ; the practical foundations of the Kremlin autocracy 
of today were all, in Mr. Scott’s opinion, laid by Lenin. 

One element of present-day Communist theory which is too briefly 
dealt with is the identification of Communism with peace, a propaganda 
device which was less in evidence when Mr. Scott was writing than it 
is today. The essence of it is however exhibited in the quotation from 
“Essentials of Lenin” stating that Socialism is opposed to violence 
against nations but is not opposed to revolutionary violence. ‘““Every war 
implies violence against nations, but that does not prevent Socialists from 
being in favour of a revolutionary war.” And as Mr. Scott adds, “any war 
in which the Soviet Union participates must be a war of the proletariat 
against the bourgeoisie.” This doctrine has the great advantage, for 
Communists, that it leaves room for the assertion that when Socialism 
has been established in all nations there will be no more need for 
revolution and therefore no more war. 


Toronto, June 1952. B. K. Sandwell 


THe Law oF Nations. Second Edition. By Herbert W. Briggs. 1952. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $8.00 U.S.) 


Any selection of cases and materials in International Law is to some 
extent arbitrary. The materials from which the selection has to be made 
are almost infinite. The present selection is, however, as good and 
balanced as any known to the present reviewer, and its value is enhanced 
by the editor’s notes at the end of each chapter which, while generally 
uncritical, contain a lot of additional useful material (e.g. on the question 
of recognition, or the immunity of states from jurisdiction). The 
arrangement is conventional and is closely parallel to the usual textbooks 
on International Law. The editor’s own approach is conservative and 
he is not much disposed to question the major assumptions of the 
present system of international law. His note on war crimes, for example, 
while informative, hardly attempts to go into the major problems 
thrown up by the Nuremberg and Tokyo trials. Again, his notes on 
neutrality, as well as the rather meagre selection of cases in this chapter, 
hardly hint at the major challenge which the change in the character of 
warfare, as well as the shift in the distribution of functions between 
government and individuals, presents in this whole field. 

The one major omission in this volume is the almost total neglect 
of international organizations other than the United Nations. Con- 
sidering the importance which the growing number of national and 
functional organizations have in the development of contemporary inter- 
national law, this should be remedied in a future edition. 


Toronto, June 1952. W. Friedmann 
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COMMUNISM IN WESTERN Europe. By Mario Einaudi, Jean-Marie 
Domenach and Aldo Garosci. 1951. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. ix, 239pp., $3.00 U.S.) 

The American public appears puzzled as to why and how 
Communism came to secure such a grip upon France and Italy despite 
the traditional individualism of their peoples. Professor Einaudi and 
his two colleagues attempt to explain this phenomenon in the scholarly 
and objective book under review. 

This volume presents the first fruits of the “French-Italian Enquiry” 
undertaken at Cornell University, where Dr. Einaudi is Professor of 
Government. M. Domenach is a French Catholic essayist who worked 
with Communists in the Resistance. M. Garosci is prominent in letters 
and politics in Italy. Their common theme is the history and import 
of the Communist attempt to undermine and overthrow western 
civilization in two vitally important countries weakened by political 
cleavage, war and defeat. 

In Italy the Communist Party, outlawed by Mussolini from 1926 
to 1943, was able, upon his fall, practically to take over the vast 
bureaucratic structure erected by Fascist corporativism. (Ironically 
enough, Fascism had come into power to save Italy from the Com- 
munist danger). Thus in 1951 the Party could present itself as the only 
alternative to de Gasperi’s Christian-Democratic government. One of 
its many advantages over its Socialist and other rivals was that, a state 
within a state, it had adequate financial resources of divers origins to 
place its members in unpaid or poorly paid jobs in the trade-unions. “It 
has a more complex and up-to-date personnel file system than an 
army’, and holds masses of industrial workers and poor peasants “under 
lock and key”, blocking any forward step toward social betterment 
which does not enhance its own power. Fundamentally it remains an 
agent of the Soviet Union, and opposes the two great challenges to 
Soviet domination: the Schuman Plan and NATO;; but insurrection is 
out of the question unless the “‘cold war’’ changes to “hot”. 

The French, like the Italian, Communist Party came formally into 
being under the terrific impact upon Europe of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. At the Congress of Tours in 1920 a majority of the Socialist 
Party decided to join the new Communist International. 

However, the origins of militant Communism in France are recog- 
nizable far back, even momentarily in the Great Revolution, and again 
in the insurrections of 1848 and 1871, as Marx, Lenin and Trotsky 
have demonstrated. After Tours, the Communist leaders kept repeating 
that their Party was “the continuation of socialism”, and M. Domenach 
sees it as “the offspring of the Socialist Party’’. With all due deference 
this reviewer would suggest that “revolutionary syndicalism” was also 
an effective progenitor. True, Lenin scored it and its expositors, 
Pelloutier and Sorel, as rather anarchistic because they rejected the 
leadership of any political party. “Revolutionary”, as opposed to “re- 
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formist” syndicalism did indeed deny the existing parliamentary state. 
The movement was economic, industrial, ‘functional’. Nevertheless, 
during the writer’s student days in Paris, (1908-11), syndicalist chiefs 
were tentatively outlining pamphlet plans for replacement of Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies by a two-chamber parliament composed of 
delegates from the national federations of trades and professions and 
from the departmental unions of bourses du travail. These latter cor- 
responded more or less to local soviets; and the whole outline, with its 
succession of indirect elections, resembled a primitive edition of the 
first Constitution of the RSSR. Moreover, the revolutionary syndicalists 
applauded the Bolshevik Revolution, supported the nascent French 
Communist Party, and brought Communism into the General Con- 
federation of Labour and its component trade-unions. (Incidentally, a 
few syndicalist doctrinaires, like Hubert Lagardelle, eventually followed 
an opposing trend toward Mussolini’s corporatism). 

With skill and knowledge M. Domenach traces the history of the 
French Communist Party its successes and reverses through the last 
thirty years, describing its organization from cell to congress, from 
Marxist studies to athletics, explaining its tactical changes of front, 
interpreting its essential motivation. The Party is “an immense machine, 
as complex as the state which it everywhere attacks”. “The basic 
strength of the Party results from the situation of a France that two 
wars have morally and materially exhausted’; an “inarticulate despair 
is the fundamental psychic element of the European crisis’. To multi- 
tudes of young people, the Communist Party alone seemed to call them 
away from their defeats and humiliations toward a bright future of 
action, sacrifice and triumphant renascence. A majority believe that 
their fidelity to Moscow would not spell complete subjugation in the 
event of a successful Communist revolution: a Communist France, on 
the contrary, would command their patriotic loyalty; and France is 
farther from USSR than is Yugoslavia. In the meantime, asserts another 
French specialist, [A. Rossi: “A Communist Party in Action’. Yale 
University Press, 1949, p. 241], for French Communists “the interest 
of France is a variable in an equation whose one constant is the 
interest of the USSR as Stalin defines it.” 

The Marshall and Schuman Plans threatened “the survival of 
Communism’s economic theories”, says Professor Einaudi, and hence 
the interest of Stalinism. These “two key reconstruction measures” 
stand for the independence and modernization of Europe and the 
“ideal of an open society”. Consequently they are anathema to true 
Communists. Before the Korean war, American aid was beginning to 
undermine the strength of French Communism. Unhappily, even to 
“intelligent and critical minds”, the ensuing “stock-piling and war- 


production policies of the United States . . . had, by the spring of 1951, 
already caused France greater damage than all the benefits derived 
from the Marshall Plan”. The Communists were not slow to exploit 


. Pe tee ‘ 
their idvantage. 
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However, even the most generous American aid will not by itself 
suffice to eradicate the Communist cancer eating into European vitality. 
France, and especially Italy, must accelerate their own modernizing 
processes. In politics, their “persistent suspicion of executive power 
must be abandoned’. They must accept the “legislative, planning and 
budgetary leadership of the cabinet”, after the British example. They 
must also renovate their administrative machinery and open wide the 
public careers to all the talents: “Government by the élite is a necessity 
even in democratic countries”. A true élite draws its recruits from all 


sections of the population.” 


Vancouver, B.C., May 1952. S. Mack Eastman 


Necotiatinc With Tue Russians. Edited by Raymond Dennett and 
Joseph E. Johnson. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. xi, 310pp. 
$3.50, U.S.) 

This book is a symposium of variations on the theme that “you 
can’t do business with Russia.’’ The authors are ten Americans, each 
of whom took part in negotiating some military, political or economic 
question with Soviet officials. Control of atomic energy, cultural ex- 
change, the trial of war criminals, lend-lease and the Bretton Woods 
monetary agreements are some of the varied topics. 

Throughout the book the approach is clinical rather than philisophical. 
The authors rarely try to plumb Soviet motives, interpret events in the 
world context or explain why, as usually happened, their negotiations 
Their more modest aim is simply to set down the observed 
What the Russians said or did not say on this or that occasion, 


failed. 
facts. 
how they manoeuvred for tactical advantage, what sort of men they 
were to talk to or have lunch with—these are the materials of the book. 
As a chronicle, it is a useful addition to knowledge about the deteriora- 
tion of Russian-American relations. Here is how it happened, the 


authors say. Why it happened they leave to others. 
The period covered by the book is 1943 to 1947. In the earliest 
chapter Major General John R. Deane, who headed a wartime military 
mission to the Soviet Union, describes somewhat crustily the efforts 
made in 1943-44 to co-ordinate Western and Russian strategy. The last 
chapter is by Ernest J. Simmons, professor of Russian literature at 
Columbia. More in sorrow than in anger, he tells of the breakdown 
of 1947 talks aimed at an exchange of teachers, students and books 
In this particular sphere of negotiation it 1s not hard to supply tl 
explanation of the facts in addition to the facts themselves. The Russians, 
as Professor Simmons remarks, were unable to show enthusiasm for 
cultural exchange with the United States while their press was scream- 
ing denunciations of bourgeois American literature, art and science. 
Since 1947, of course, negotiation between Americans and Russians, 
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in any normal sense of the word, has ceased and given place to a 
periodic exchange of insults at United Nations meetings. As these 
United Nations slanging matches, the furthest remove from diplomacy, 
seem likely to be the principal contacts between Soviet and American 
spokesmen for some time to come, the lessons of this book are not at 
the moment apposite. Later on they will be more to the point, for the 
current theory of Western policy is that negotiation will be resumed 
when the democratic alliance has sufficient strength to command respect. 

“Negotiating With The Russians” is a reasonably objective case 
history. A few of the writers show impatience, irritation and a ten- 
dency to think that Russians, whenever they disagree with Americans, 
are always and inevitably wrong and perverse. Cet animal est méchant ; 
quand on l’attaque, il se défend. On the whole, though, these Americans 
are as dispassionate as flesh and blood could be expected to be, con- 
sidering the state of international affairs and the undoubted strain 
imposed on the nerves by any dealings with envoys of Stalin. 

While the authors show a lively interest in the personalities, social 
habits and even office furnishings of their Russian opposite numbers, 
they keep steadily in mind that these details are irrelevant.. In the 
dictum of Harold Nicolson, diplomacy is the art of negotiating written 
agreements; it is by no means the art of conversation. In each of the 
ten diplomatic efforts described, the objective was a written agreement 
on a specific question; and a play-by-play account of attempts to get it 
down on paper is supplied. 

Many of the observations of the writers confirm beliefs that are 
now fixed dogmas in Western minds. For example, they agree that 
Stalin and only Stalin is a free agent in speaking for the Soviet Union. 
“The Molotovs, Vyshynskys, Gromykos and Maliks,’”’ says General 
Deane, “are little more than messengers.” As the General was one 
negotiator who talked directly with Stalin—the others had to deal 
mainly with much lesser lights—this remark is first-hand evidence. 

Another point stressed by nearly all the authors—a corollary of 
Stalin’s absolutism—is the rigidity of instructions to the underlings in 
Russia’s foreign service. It can happen that they turn up at a confer- 
ence without a clear directive. In that case talking with them is like 
talking with graven images. When they are instructed, which is the 
rule, they are bound to the letter and must seek fresh orders whenever 





the negotiation diverges even slightly from the original path. Hence 
the tedious delays at conferences with them. Hence their mastery of 
the volte-face, their sudden and unembarrassed adoption of a point of 
view they had denounced a day earlier. This account of Soviet diplo- 
matic behaviour has, of course, been given before. Here is chapter and 
verse to show that it is not a myth but hard reality. 

Its avoidance of general conclusions is both the weakness and the 
strength of the book. The authors offer no theories about the right 
conditions or the right methods for successful dealings with Moscow. 
But the very absence of these speculations perhaps gives their work 
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added value as historical raw material. Now, to fill in the record, what 
is wanted is a book by Russians about negotiating with the Americans; 
but it would probably be less detached than the present volume. 


Toronto. J. B. McGeachy 


La CRIsE DE L’Etat Aux Etats-Unis. By Roger Pinto, Professeur 
a la Faculté de Droit de Lille. 1951. (Paris: Librairie Générale de 
Droit & de Jurisprudence. ) 

Not infrequently, foreign scholars (as distinct from that objectionable 
category of writers who produce books about foreign countries after a 
six weeks visit) have given a more pentrating analysis of another country 
than its own nationals. De Tocqueville’s “Democracy in America” is the 
most celebrated example. 

Professor Pinto’s study is a remarkably careful, well-documented 
and incisive analysis of certain significant developments in the con- 
temporary constitutional structure of the United States. While it surveys 
the three branches of government, its most important part is the analysis 
of the change in the ideology and function of the Supreme Court. The 
analysis is carried to the middle of the year 1950. 

The author’s thesis is that while the states have by no means lost their 
significance or relative autonomy, the advance of Federal power has 
been steady and inexorable. This has been partly accompanied and 
partly caused by what the author calls ‘the end of the government of 
judges.” The historic break in the attitude of the Supreme Court which 
from 1936 onwards has, by and large, abandoned its former claim to 
control Federal legislation by ruthless invalidation of social and economic 
legislation through an extremely reactionary and prejudiced interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and has shifted its attention to the strength- 
ening of the constitutional provisions forbidding national and civic 
discrimination, is by now familiar. But there is no other analysis which 
is as detailed and up to date as that of Professor Pinto. He gives, 
moreover, some interesting reasons for the differentiation between 
those clauses of the Constitution which guarantee the basic freedom of 
the person and those which are concerned with economic and _ social 
regulation. The author also analyzes the unquestionable decline in the 
personnel and prestige of the Supreme Court in recent years and con- 
cludes that altogether the Supreme Court has ceased to occupy the central 
and dominating position which it held until a few years ago. In that the 
author may have gone too far. At the time of writing, the Supreme 
Court is about to decide whether President Truman’s seizure of the 
steel industry is constitutional or not. Its decision—the only way out 
of the hopeless tangle of conflicting parties and views—will, for better 
or worse, have once again a decisive influence on the future of gov- 


ernment in the United States. 
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AttiTuDE To Arrica. By W. Arthur Lewis, Michael Scott and Colin 
Legum. 1951 (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. St. 
Lambert, Que.: Riverside Press. 156pp. 60c.) 

This little book suffers, unfortunately, because of its emotional appeal. 
The four authors are zealous reformers and one cannot help feeling 
that they are wielding their pens with a great deal of the same misplaced 
zeal with which the crusaders carried their lances to the Holy Land in 
the middle ages. 

Despite the awful history of failure of such schemes as the ground 
nut development, they seem to believe that all Africa requires is more 
of the same, entirely neglecting the waste of capital and manpower 
which has gone into these ventures in recent years. Their recommenda- 
tions are stated in such general terms as to be misleading and, with the 
one exception, the discussion of the drainage and irrigation of the 
Okovango Delta and swamp in Bechuanaland, the book contains very 
little specific information. The mistake is made of comparing the African 
native to the West Indian Negro, and to the Hindu and the Indian 
village community. They cannot, in this reviewer’s opinion, be com- 
pared, and to do so has led the authors into a great many errors in 
judgment. 

The book is continuously critical of the British colonial administra- 
tion and is written obviously for the consumption of the British elec- 
torate. As such, it becomes a treatise on political pleading rather than 
a factual study of conditions. 

The chapter on agriculture is probably the most misleading of all. 
It does not stress the three essentials of successful agriculture, namely, 
fertile soil, adequate water and a healthy climate, none of which exists 
in Africa over anything but the smallest area. It speaks of the native 
as a peasant and, in fact, uses the term “peasant” or “colonial peasant”’ 
no less than forty-six times in thirty pages. The African native is a 
nomad and wanders, but the peasant, even if we accept the possibilities 


of a colonial peasant, is a person who loves the land and stays on it. 


He is the complete antithesis of the African living in tribal conditions. 


I suspect that the reason for this error lies in the fact that the writer 
was squeamish about using the word “native” and this is an indication 
of the prejudice which runs all through the book. 

In their plea for racial consideration and emancipation, they overlook, 
to a large extent, the impact of the machine and twentieth century 
technology on a primitive people. The book is a little inclined to consider 
that brotherly love is a suitable substitute for sanitation and that political 
emancipation on the British or American level can be attained and will 


ms caused by the urbanization of primitive tribesmen. 


Yetacrwy 76 ) ’ j. P 
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Russia's Soviet Economy. By Harry Schwartz. 1950 (New York: 

Prentice-Hall. xxvi, 592pp. $6.65 U.S.) 

Mr. Schwartz has produced a most interesting and comprehensive 
study of the available information concerning the Soviet economy. His 
book can be regarded as one of the most complete descriptions available 
of the working of the vast centralized decision-making machine that 
represents so much of the power of the U.S.S.R. Better documented 
factual studies of the Soviet economy may exist, however if they do, 
they do so in the classified document category of various government 
Intelligence Bureaux. 

The author has been an expert on Soviet economic affairs for many 
years and is well known for his articles in the New York Times. 
Perhaps the cross between newspaper and scholastic writing has not 
been completely successful here. A description of the tremendous 
bureaucratic system portrayed, must tend to get tedious and top-heavy 
owing to the array of facts and statistics, verbal or numerical, that 
have to be woven together. The newspaperman in Mr. Schwartz has 
tried to alleviate the dryness of presentation of Professor Schwartz. 
The result has been the production of a book that may be excellent for 
a general textbook or for reference purposes, however otherwise makes 
moderately heavy reading. 

In the chapter on the National Economic Plan, stress is laid on the 
difference in the nature of planning in an economy where some degree 
of “Consumers’ Sovereignty” exists and one where this is not so. It 
is noted that even where the state does not cater to the consumer, the 
problem of planning is still tremendously complex. A passing mention 
is made of some of the work on planning by W. W. Leontief of Har- 
vard University. This reviewer feels that Mr. Schwartz should have 
mentioned the tremendous amount of work being done in the U.S.A. 
and Canada on centralized economic decision for emergency situations, 
in order to contrast these with Soviet planning methods. The difficulties 
encountered in the construction of planning models here will have 
certainly occurred in the Soviet Union and it is doubtful if they have 
been solved there. 

An interesting insight into the difficulties under which managers 


he methods which they sometimes resort 


of enterprises operate, and t 
to in order to fulfil their norms is given in the discussion on Organiza- 
tion and Operation. The role of prison labour as a vital element in the 
Soviet economy is indicated. 

Apart from mentioning that the Soviet foreign trade relations are 
of a political as well as economic nature, and giving a sketch of the 
actual physical aspects of trade, not very much information or insight 
is given as to the pros and cons of carrying on trade with Russia. 

The book concludes with a discussion of the standard of living in 
the U.S.S.R.; 1n which the work of Maurice Dobb is critically reviewed. 
The achievements of the Soviet economy are summarized and the costs 
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in terms of coercion are restated. Schwartz ends with the usual words of 
hope and reflection for and about the free world. 

All the way through the book, the reader may feel that more com- 
ment, even at the expense of fewer footnotes would have been welcome. 
This reviewer believes that the book would have been greatly improved 
by the addition of more pages containing some of the insights of Mr. 
Schwartz on the Soviet economy even at the cost of leaving out some of 
the details of description. 


Princeton, N.J. M. Shubik 


THE INHERITANCE OF THE CoMMON Law. By Richard O'Sullivan, 

K.C. 1950. (London: Stevens & Sons. vii, 118pp. 8s. ) 

This is the second in the series of the Hamlyn Lectures which were 
so auspiciously started by Lord Justice Denning’s “Freedom Under 
the Law.” 

This series of lectures, by a distinguished practitioner who is a 
Master of the Bench of the Middle Temple, is of a very different hue. 
It looks to the past rather than the present or the future. The four 
lectures deal with the conception of man and the common law, the 
familial, the political community, and the relation of law and conscience. 
The author is a devout Catholic, a strong believer in natural law and not 
unnaturally to him the Golden Age of law is that of mediaeval scholastic 
jurisprudence, and of English law before the pragmatic spirit of the 
common law and the legislative sovereignty of Parliament displaced 
earlier philosophies, allegiances and canon law. The little book is full 
of interesting historical material and of quotations from many authors, 
some of whom will not be familiar to most readers. In the lecture on the 
family, there is some very interesting material on the way in which 
the common law conception of marriage and divorce replaced that of 
the canon law. The account of the concepts of the canon law and its 
remarkable liberality in regard to such matters as the form of marriage, 
or the legitimation of illegitimate children shows that the triumph of the 
common law was undoubtedly retrogressive. 

But when it comes to problems of our time, this second volume is in 
stark contrast to its predecessor. The author dislikes divorce, the 
omnipotence of parliament and a lot of other modern phenomena and 
one imagines that he dislikes modern social and political development 
altogether. This is of course a matter of individual opinion, but the 
reader who might expect from these lectures a contribution to the 
many stirring problems of jurisprudence in our time will be disappointed. 


Toronto. W. Friedmann 
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HANS KOHN: AN INTERIM APPRAISAL* 


It is a brave man indeed who undertakes to write yet one more of 
the “omnibus” books—so prevalent a few years ago—which range from 
Spengler to Toynbee among the scholars, and from the self-styled 
disciples of Professor Freud to Hitler and Rosenberg among the 
quacks, not forgetting hundreds and perhaps even thousands of lesser 
celebrities. In the opinion of this reviewer, most books of this sort 
deal with everything under the sun and with nothing in particular, but 
at least when they provide some of the proverbial food for thought, they 
are not without merit. 

Professor Kohn sets his subject a narrower range and instead of 
dealing with mankind from the dawn of history, all he attempts to do 
is to provide ‘‘a mid-way account of the Western World since 1848.” 
He is not only an extremely erudite scholar but also a mature and 
cosmopolitan observer of the way humanity conducts its affairs. He has 
packed the results of both his studies of the past and his observations 
of the present into a book which, interesting though it is, is also 
profoundly irritating. 

It is not so much that the learned Professor is verbose and writes 
with Teutonic heaviness. It is not even the frequent occurrence of 
sentences like: “The decisive objection to war seems to lie not in its 
physical horrors but in its human degradation.” ; or: “the political and 
social questions involved in the differences of colour and race have 
gained in intensity and importance in the 19th and 20th centuries.” ; or: 
“Seeing things in perspective will rid people of the panic created by the 
atomic war of nerves.” These examples have, of course, been selected 
at random, but you find them on almost every page and each time the 


instinctive reaction of the reviewer was an angry “So what - 


Mercifully, Professor Kohn does not seek to convey to his readers 
any Message, but nevertheless a book of this sort can be expected to 
conclusion. This expectation is all the more 


point to some sort of 
justified after the perusal of some personal information about the author 
which is set out on the jacket. A man who was born in Prague; 
who took part in the first world war, was taken prisoner by the Russians 
and spent several years in Turkestan and Siberia; an eye-witness of the 
Russian Revolution; a traveller who has obtained first-hand knowledge 
of Japan, France, England and Palestine; finally a professor in the 
United States since 1931, should have something to say that is worth 
hearing and should have had time to work out tor himself and for his 
audiences or readers something approaching a clear Weltanschauung. 
Alas, this is sadly lacking, and as a philosopher or a student of politics, 
Professor Kohn is not particularly interesting. 

The author is at his best when he writes purely as a_ historian, 

*THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Hans Kohn. 1949 (New York; Toront 


Macmillan. 242pp. $4.50, members $3.75 
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indeed when he looks back to the history of Europe between 1848 and the 
first quarter of this century. The opening five chapters of the book, 
grouped together as an introductory section under the title “Disintegrat- 
ing Forces in 19th Century Civilisation,” describe in lucid fashion such 
well-known features as nationalism, the cult of force, the dethronement 
of reason and the crisis of the individual. Not that Professor Kohn has 
anything new or particularly profound to say about any of these things, 
but he does well to recall to the reader’s mind a lot of facts that are all 
too frequently ignored or forgotten. Again, the purely historical 
passages in the concluding chapter of the book entitled “Co-operation and 
Federation,” provide plenty of food for thought by reminding the 
reader of some recent history which tends to be misjudged owing to 
our extreme proximity to it. Thus, his references to Woodrow Wilson 
and the first world war, or indeed to America’s part in the first world 
war, are most timely. Excellent sentences like the following: “Wilson 
fought the war as a separate war, setting America apart on a high moral 
pedestal from which he looked down upon, and lectured, mankind and 
his Allies,” stand out as examples of crisp and penetrating writing to 
which the author seldom rises in the rest of his two hundred-and-twenty 
pages. The parallel drawn between the way Chamberlain was taken in 
by Hitler and Benes by Stalin is superfici2!ly very striking, but Professor 
Kohn fails to explain the circumstances of these two “Munichs,” which 
really make them very dissimilar affairs. His comments on historical 
situations sometime betray ignorance or bias. Thus, in recording 
Churchill’s offer of union to France, made in June 1940 at the hour 
of her physical and moral collapse, and worded in the noblest but also 
the vaguest of terms, Professor Kohn says: “This proposal was 
rejected by the French Cabinet in the spirit of defeatism then gripping 
the nation.”” He does not explain how the French, or for that matter, 
the British, could have implemented the scheme even if the spirit of 
France had remained unbroken, or how this extremely sketchy suggestion 
of union could have helped anybody in the given circumstances. 

The politician and the philosopher Kohn is nowhere near on a par 
with Professor Kohn the historian. The impressive array of facts, past 
and present, which he has collected, compressed and digested, leads the 
reader to expect that they are there to prove something original, or at 
least to argue in a new way a case that may be old but needs re-stating. 
Alas, Professor Kohn either refrains from putting forward any argu- 
ment at all, or else he advances views of such breath-taking banality, 
that one cannot help wondering why so much heavy amunition was 
necessary to prove the obvious. 

Though Hitler and Mussolini are dead, he Says, their doctrines 
and practices did not die with them, and he proceeds to explain why 
totalitarianism—including the Communist variety—exercises such a 
strange fascination over the masses and even over the intellectuals in 
many a country. No honest observer of the international scene would 
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dream of challenging this profoundly disturbing diagnosis, which is so 
obvious that it hardly needs making or making at such length. But 
when you look for the remedies, Professor Kohn does not take you 
very far. What he has to say about democracy, co-operation and federa- 
tion as “forces of reintegration and re-affirmation” is neither very 
inspiring nor very new. At times he is guilty of wishful thinking 
unsupported by any factual evidence. For instance, he claims that the 
Communist coup in Prague “awakened the Western World, this time 
acting so timely that it had the opportunity to prevent World War III 
by concerted action and to save the liberty of the West without paying 
the heroic price of war.” That surely is a rather premature statement, 
as the dreary catalogue of constantly growing conflicts between the 
western and the Soviet, as well as the eastern world tends to show. 
Again, he says that “Americans have learned to beware of the hypno- 
tising power of the incessant incantation of the same oversimplifications. 
They know now why they fought the two world wars. World War II 
has reinvigorated democracy.’’ Alas, almost every word of this state- 
ment needs challenging. Is democracy really ‘reinvigorated’ anywhere, 
and if so, where? Do the Americans really know why they fought the 
two World Wars? And, if so, are they making proper use of their 
knowledge? Finally, have they really learned to “beware of the hypno- 
tising power of the incessant incantation of the same oversimplifications ?” 
Is it not a fact that American political life, both as far as domestic and 
foreign affairs are concerned, is inhibited by this very process? To take 
but one most striking example, the Americans are now being told day 
in and day out that in order to survive, Europe must become “one 
integrated unit of 275 million inhabitants.” According to the author, 
“attractive ideas are a great power in the international world; repulsive 
ideas are a liability.” In the light of this statement, it would be difficult 
to explain the impact of Soviet Russia on the rest of humanity. But it 
would be comforting to share Professor Kohn’s belief that ‘“The Ameri- 
cans have learned in the last twenty years to free themselves from 
comfortable isolationism and easy illusionism.” 


New York, January 1952. George Soloveytchik 




















